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Concealment as a Factor in Nest-Building 
By HERBERT Z. KIP, New London, Conn. 


IRDS take great pains to conceal their nests.” This statement, in one 
form or another, occurs with such frequency in ornithological literature 
that to give specific instances is hardly necessary. A single illustration 

will suffice: 

The birds always blend their nests with the surroundings. They build anew each year, 
and so always avail themselves of the present and latest combination of leaves and screens, 
of light and shade. What was well concealed one season may be quite exposed the next.— 
Burroughs’ ‘Locusts and Wild Honey,’ p. 186. 


With all due respect to Burroughs and other able observers, I must say 
that in my opinion we have here one of those sweeping and facile generaliza- 
tions which fade and shrink, if not into nothingness, at least into very moderate 
proportions when subjected to careful examination. It would be absurd to 
assert that birds try to make their nests conspicuous; nevertheless, it would 
be as easy to present a mass of observations in defense of this proposition 
as in support of the opposite. 

Last summer, not far from my home, a pair of Ospreys built their nest high 
up in the branches of a dead chestnut tree, visible at a distance of a quarter 
of a mile or more in every direction. Another nest was placed upon the cross- 
bar of a telephone pole by the side of a roadway, unsheltered by any trees or 
other protective covering. Both nests were as conspicuous as any object of 
the same size could be in the same environment. On the open ground, which 
was covered only by a thin growth of grass and diminutive weeds, within 20 
feet of a tennis-court, a pair of Killdeer Plovers established their nest. A pair 
of Robins nested on the top of two shutters folded back, one over the other, 
against the white-painted wall of my house. The Wood Thrush is a rather 
retiring bird. I knew, last season, of only one nest of this species. It was situ- 
ated in a kalmia thicket a few feet from a wood-path, at a height of about 
5 feet above the ground. Of necessity it was placed at a point where several 
branches and twigs crossed to form a substantial base for the structure. It 
had no more and no less concealment than any object of the same size and 
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shape would have had if placed in this particular thicket in such a way as to 
preclude its falling to the grcund when the branches were swayed by the wind. 
Furthermore, this particular nest was festooned with strips and tags of white 
paper which could not fail to attract the eye of any passer-by who took the 
trouble to peer into the bush. A similar instance of the use of bits of white 
paper was shown by a Robin’s nest in a small spruce within a few feet of a 
much-traveled walk, while the nest of a Least Flycatcher in an apple tree 
near the house was adorned with tattered scraps of white cotton cloth. A 
pair of Phoebes have built their nest, for three years in succession, not far 
from my home on the sloping wall of an overhanging rock ledge where con- 
cealment, if sought, has certainly not been attained. 

But there is no need to multiply such individual instances. One has only 
to think of entire species, such as the Nighthawks, Eave Swallows, and many 
of the shore-birds and water-fowl, to realize that concealment of the nest or 
eggs is in many cases a minor factor in nest-building, if, indeed, it exists at all. 
We have here a problem where observation needs to be supplemented by a 
little clear thinking and by the resolve to approach the question without any 
preconceived notions. Above all, it is the part of wisdom not to introduce a 
dubious and what might be called a ‘mystical’ factor where the facts in the 
case can be adequately explained by a factor the existence of which cannot 
be denied. (Query: Is the exhaust-pipe of an automobile a ‘protective device’ 
for the purpose of preventing small boys from stealing a ride on the spare tire? 
I have no doubt it would be so explained if the automobile were a product of 
Nature.) 

That birds carefully and deliberately conceal their nests is, in my opinion, 
a myth, the origin of which is due (1) to the trivial fact that birds’ nests are 
often hard to find, and (2) to the evident unwillingness of many species to 
reveal the location of the nest after incubation has once begun, and later when 
the nest is occupied by the fledglings. The non-sequitur character of the first 
of these ‘proofs’ hardly calls for comment. As to the second, it would indeed 
be logical to assume that if the bird is loath to reveal the location of the nest 
when once constructed, the desire for concealment also controlled the bird in 
its selection of the site and material for the nest. This inference, however, is 
not justified. It presupposes a degree of foresight on the part of the bird which 
we have no right to assume without conclusive proof. To recognize danger 
when it once appears is one thing; to foresee dangers many days ahead of their 
possible occurrence is something quite different. However, I do not wish to 
give undue weight to this psychological consideration. My main reason for 
discounting the importance of concealment as a factor in nest-building is the 
weight which must be given to another factor of far greater significance— 
structural suitability, or structural requirements. Every nest must be sup- 
ported in one way or another. This is an inescapable necessity which leaves 
very little opportunity for the free play of any other factor. It might seem as 
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though the great outdoors offered unlimited scope for the choice of nesting 
sites, and that the bird might therefore have regard both for structural require- 
ments and for concealment as well. But this is far from true. In place of 
generalized argumentation let us consider one or two typical cases. 

The Phoebe wants a roof over its head, and it is unable to construct its 
nest against a vertical surface, as does, for example, the Eave Swallow. It 
requires, therefore, a horizontal or sloping surface close under some sort of a 
covering. Furthermore, we must remember that each pair of nesting birds 
wants and maintains a particular area or terrain of limited extent within which 
no other pair of the same species is tolerated. Within the area occupied by 
the Phoebes mentioned above there is only one place where the requirements 
of this species are met, namely the particular rock ledge where their nest is 
placed year after year. On this ledge there are only two spots where the slope 
is such as to permit the construction of the nest, and both of these spots have 
been utilized. With such limitations upon the choice of a satisfactory, or 
even a possible nesting site, how much attention can be paid to the factor 
of concealment? 

Let us consider another instance. The Vireos all suspend their nests from 
a forked twig. This fork must naturally occupy a horizontal position. If the 
fork is tipped up or down, or if one arm of the fork does not lie in the 
same plane with the other, it will be unavailable as a nesting site. Further- 
more, the angle must be such that the distance between the arms of the fork 
at a distance of about 3 inches from the point of separation is approximately 
2'4 inches. In addition, the arms of the fork must be strong enough to carry 
the load without bending, and yet not so thick as to make it difficult or im- 
possible for the bird to weave the supporting strands around them. According 
to my observation, the arms must, therefore, be not thinner than a match 
nor so thick as an ordinary lead-pencil. How many such forks are to be found 
in the region (which is limited vertically as well as superficially) occupied by 
any particular pair of Vireos? Very few. On several occasions I have examined 
the bush or thicket in which I have discovered a nest of the White-eyed Vireo 
to see just how much freedom of choice the birds really had, and can only 
report that I have never found a fork comparable with the one chosen by the 
birds, and usually indeed none at all that could have been utilized. Everyone 
knows that species which nest in the deserted home of a Woodpecker or in a 
natural hole in a tree, such as the Bluebird or the Tree Swallow, often are at 
a loss to find a satisfactory cavity for their nests, particularly since the Starlings 
have become so numerous. I am convinced that many other species also find 
it a difficult problem to discover a satisfactory building site, even though 
their requirements do not seem at first glance to be so rigid as those of the 
birds just mentioned. 

A word or two regarding the materials of which nests are constructed. 
Ornithologists who start out with the theory that concealment is consciously 
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desired and practised by the birds dwell upon the fact that the materials used 
are mostly of neutral tints offering little or no contrast to the immediate sur- 
roundings. But here again we are assuming that the birds have a far wider 
range of choice than is actually the case. If the materials at hand ranged 
through all the colors of the spectrum, and the birds then limited themselves to 
dull browns and grays, we should have some reason to give them credit for their 
choice. As a matter of fact, virtually all the materials furnished by Nature— 
dead twigs, dry leaves and grasses, strips of grape-vine bark, bits of wood, mud, 
lichens, the web of the tent-worm caterpillar, etc.—are of dull shades, and 
observation shows, furthermore, that artificial objects of brighter hue, such as 
bits of paper or cloth, string, yarn, etc., are accepted when available. Here, 
too, structural suitability is the all-important factor. Concealment, in so far 
as it follows, is accidental. It is not my purpose in an article of this length to 
discuss the problem of nest concealment exhaustively, nor do I wish to go so 
far as to say that this factor is entirely negligible. I am convinced, however, 
that no all-inclusive generalizations are possible, and I believe that if due 
weight is given to the factor of structural suitability it will be found that the 
importance attributed by many writers to the desire for concealment has been 
greatly exaggerated. 


The Upland Plover in Minnesota 


By MRS. EARL NELSON, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HE Upland Plover is becoming so rare that it was with the greatest 

pleasure and thrill of achievement that I discovered a pair in the spring 

of 1929 at Forest Lake, 35 miles north of Minneapolis. 1 think I shall 
never see a more interesting bird, partly due to the fact that the bird is inter- 
esting in itself, and also due to the fact that I never thought I should see one. 
When I first discovered it, I spent a half hour in a drenching rain which ran 
down my neck and up my sleeves as I held my glasses, trying to make sure of 
its identification. Thereafter I watched it at intervals of two to three weeks 
throughout the summer. 

Its plaintive rising and falling whistle, coming through the warm air in late 
afternoon and early evening, is one of the loveliest sounds in Nature. Some- 
times the song is given quite loudly and clearly, and then again is uttered so 
softly that you scarcely realize you are hearing it, and it seems part of the 
very haze of the atmosphere. 

I made some search for the nest, though not too diligently, for the thing I 
wanted least was to drive the birds away. Though they stayed through the 
season, I saw none that I could say positively were young, and there never 
seemed to be more than the two birds. In August, when I was sure they were 
through nesting, I paced the field quite completely, and always one bird, 
presumably the female, flew over my head with querulous cries, but I could 
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Photographed by Dr. Frank N. Wilson at Belleville, Mich. Dr. Wilson’s picture is so beautiful that we make 
Mrs. Nelson’s tribute to the Upland Plover an excuse for republishing it from Birp-Lore, Sept.-Oct. 1925.—Eb. 
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never discover any voung hidden in the grass. She complained equally over 
all parts of the field, and at times the male stationed himself on a fence-post 
and, with an occasional guirl, assisted her in chiding me, but he never joined 
her to fly with her. 

This Plover is not so nervous as some of his relatives, and can easily exhaust 
one’s patience by his ability not to do anything. One morning I spent two 
hours concealed behind some trees, during which time the bird did nothing 
but move from one post to another. He spent 15 to 20 minutes on each post, 
when he moved on to the next, and so on until he had occupied some half- 
dozen posts, when he disappeared into the grass, and I had only a pair of sore 
eyes and another lesson in patience to show for it. 

They ceased their song along in July, but after that one could hear the 
male’s rolling whistle at intervals through the day, more especially in the 
mornings. A favorite perch was on top of a Martin-house and one bird, which 
might have been a young one, or the old one in a most depressing state of 
molt, stood for half an hour at a time with the left foot planted firmly and the 
right foot just touching with the tips of the toes, looking like nothing so much 
as an airy little dancer with her skirts all rumpled up. When he whistled, the 
right foot came into the air, to be replaced at the end of the call on the tips of 
the toes. One wondered how a bird with such long legs could keep his balance 
on so precarious a point and be so utterly graceful. The song, each time it 
is given, awakens as much emotion as though heard the first time, and is a 
part of the ecstasy and unfulfilled longing of Nature herself. 


SWALLOW-TAILED FLYCATCHER 
Photographed by Lorene Squire, Harper, Kans. 


AN OVENBIRD COMES HOME 
Photographed by Dr. Frank N. Wilson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hummingbirds Build on Construction Scaffold 
By HARLAN HAMMOND EDWARDS, Claremont, Calif. 


HUMMINGBIRD on its nest 

is an interesting sight at any 

time, but the novelty of three 
nests built on the timbering of a plas- 
terer’s scaffold around a new building is 
enough to arouse the interest of the 
most stolid laborer. 

Although many other suitable nest- 
ing sites were available in the trees and 
shrubs surrounding adjacent buildings, 
these birds chose the chaos of con- 
struction activities in which to rear 
their young. 

Early on the morning of June 6, one 
of our iron workers called me over to 
see “one of the most cunning things,” 
and showed me the nest of a Humming- 
bird (either a Costa or a _ Black- 

THE HUMMINGBIRD WAS UNAFRAID chinned), built on a little projecting 

OF PASSING WORKMEN ° . . 
piece of strap-iron fastened to a vertical 
2x 4 of the scaffold around the building, about 5 feet off the ground. One 
little white egg was all it contained. In a short time the bird returned, leaving 
the nest only when frightened by sudden motion nearby or when workmen 


approached too close. 
Soon all the men on the job knew of the tiny bird’s efforts and were careful 


not to disturb her. They placed timbers around the area to keep people away, 
and on extremely hot days put a board in such a way that the nest was largely 
in shadow. 

Before long it came time to take the scaffold down but the nest was not 
disturbed. The connecting timbers were carefully sawed several fect from the 
nest, and the single upright supporting the nest was allowed to remain. 

The interest this bird aroused in the workmen prompted them to look in 
similar places around the building, and their search was rewarded by the 
discovery of two more nests, a week later. One was in a large inner court, 
about 9 feet above the ground on the south side of the timbering north of the 
building, while the other was about 18 feet up on the north side of the scaffold 
south of the building. The second nest had two eggs which hatched the next 
day, while the third had a single egg. This third nest was in a somewhat 
isolated place, so the men’s attention was concentrated on the second. 

(188) 
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Except for short periods, the bird stayed on the nest, disregarding any 
possible danger from workmen who dug a ditch directly below her, laid up a 
brick wall a few feet in another direction, or passed by in going from one place 
to another. As one of the men said, who was a great admirer of the tiny bird’s 
courage, “That bird just knows that we wouldn’t do anything to hurt her.” 

Soon, however, the babies grew to such a size that they filled the nest and kept 
the mother bird busy hunting food. This proved fascinating to the workmen 


“SOON THE BABIES FILLED THE NEST” 


who delighted in watching the parent bird put its beak down the young bird’s 
throat and disgorge its meal, while the other baby held its mouth wide open 
nearby, awaiting its turn. 

About two weeks after the discovery of the nests, I was informed one 
morning that both the bird and the egg were gone from the first nest. No signs 
of the egg were found in the vicinity, so its disappearance was chalked up as 
one of the unsolved mysteries of Nature. Upon examination of the other 
nests, it was found that the same fate had befallen the third nest, nearly a 
city block from the first, though, as before, the nest itself was intact. 

The second nest was still safe, and, on June 28, the young birds were nearly 
ready to fly. They were photographed from as close as 2 feet, the old bird 
permitting pictures to be taken of her while feeding the youngsters, as well as 
while sitting on the nest beside them. 

On June 30, the first bird left the nest but stayed nearby for several days. 
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Once it strayed to the other side of the building where it was found by the 
watchman late in the day and returned to the nest-site. Three days later, 
however, both birds were gone and things went on around the job as usual. 

While there, the birds were the center of attraction and objects of admiring 
curiosity to visitors. They incidentally afforded a rare insight into human 
nature. 


A Near Tragedy 


By MINNA ANTHONY COMMON, Watertown, N. Y. 


PAIR of Yellow Warblers chose a many-branched syringa bush close 

to the house to make their nest. It seemed an ideal place, for it was 

sheltered by the house on two sides. The morning sun shone directly 
on it and the syringa leaves made a thick canopy above it. 

The building of the nest was accomplished very quickly, most of the work 
being done early in the morning. On the first day a few grape-vine tendrils 
were twined loosely about for a foundation; next day some soft, fuzzy ma- 
terials—ravelings from rope-ends, bits of milkweed, dandelion seed-balls— 
were piled in loosely; the third day the sides were built up of long grasses and 
tendrils wound round and round. Filling in of these sides and the soft lining 
took two days more, and then, on June 1, the egg-laying began. 

This, too, was accomplished in the early morning, one egg a day for five 
days. The birds kept entirely away during this time, not even feeding in the 
bushes nearby. We would have felt they had given up if it hadn’t been for the 
new egg found each morning. 

Incubation began immediately, and almost before we knew it two eggs had 
hatched. Another egg was pipped the next day, and so on until all were out. 
This made the oldest bird much larger and stronger than the last. The male 
was kept very busy all this time bringing food. He not only fed his mate as 
she sat on the nest, but also provided enough for the young as soon as hatched. 
When he brought a large worm, the mother bird ate it, but when he brought 
a tiny, soft, little morsel, she took it first in her bill, stood on the edge of the 
nest, and dropped it into the uplifted bill of some youngster, then settled her- 
self over them again. 

On the night that the tiny ones were about four days old, the worst storm 
ever recorded hit the Saint Lawrence region and included Watertown. About 
8 o'clock the following morning I went out to do some work in the flower-beds, 
and, when crossing the lawn, noticed a small nest lying there upside down. 
I did not think then of the storm, but said aloud, “Some cat has got the War- 
bler’s nest.” The result was instantaneous. Heads popped out of windows 


with exclamations of sorrow and distress. Then, “Oh, look, Mother, there 
is a tiny bird on the grass over there, and it’s still alive!” I dropped my tools 
and picked it up. It was still so young that its eyes were not open. When I 
lifted the nest to put it in, what was my surprise to find four baby birds still 
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wedged in it, and the nest was fully 12 feet from the syringa bush. Two of the 
nestlings feebly raised their heads when I lifted it up. With difficulty we in- 
serted the fifth youngster and set the nest back in the bush on its original 
foundations. Then we waited. 

In the meantime, the parent birds, evidently buffeted by the storm in the 
night, and not finding any family in the morning, had decided that they had 
no more parental cares and were hopping about enjoying life. The male bird 
was singing as lustily as ever in the apple trees, and his wife was answering 
with cheerful little chees. They fed all about the syringa bush, over, under, 
and around their restored young without noticing them at all: The little ones 
were too weak to make much noise. In fact, only three could raise their heads 
at all and only one could call for food. We were almost in despair and were 
discussing possible foods, when the mother happened to alight above the nest 
at the same moment that a little one raised his feeble cry. She stopped, cocked 
her head on one side, looked as intelligent as one of Horsfall’s pictured birds, 
then flew off. We wondered. In two minutes she was back with a measuring- 
worm. She jerked it into a pulp and deftly dropped it into the upstretched 
throat. The father bird was there with a worm before she left—how had she 
communicated with him? For the next three hours busier birds were never 
seen. The poor, starved youngsters were saved. At first we feared one was 
too weak to live, but in another day he, too, could hold up his head and open 
wide his bill with the rest. 

They left the nest in the order the eggs were laid and also as they were 
hatched, one each day for five days. Tailless, almost wingless, it didn’t seem 
possible they were ready for the wide open spaces. For two or three days they 
stayed about in the grape-vines in the garden, making so much noise squealing 
for food that it was surprising all were not eaten by the neighborhood cats. 

The day after the last one left, a Cowbird came into the syringa bush and 
looked the nest all over. She knew in some way it had been used and went 
away without leaving an egg. The intuition of Nature’s children is beyond 
our comprehension. 


ACADIAN FLYCATCHER 
Photographed by T. G. Mehlin, Des Moines, Ia. 


TRAILL’s FLYCATCHER 
Photographed by F. R. Flickinger, Toledo, Ohio 


TWO FLYCATCHERS’ NESTS 
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A Summer Colony of the Least Tern 
By CLARENCE M. BEAL, Jamestown, N. Y. 


ORDERED by city and tidal meadow is Sea Isle Gables—a real estate 
B venture—another city of the future. Where the waving marsh grass 
grew, sand and shell replace the tide. The scurrying fiddler crabs have 
moved onward; the clattering Clapper Rails have retreated into the adjoining 
meadows. Today these reclaimed sands offer a temporary home to a new 
tenant—the Least Tern. A boy, native to the southern New Jersey town, led 
us across this level tract of sand. Overhead the sun climbed in the July sky, 
gaining potential warmth as noon approached. Heat-waves danced in the breeze. 
We were given a reception—a protesting one. Pearl-gray wings flashed into 
the blue. Angry birds, diminutive in comparison with the Common Tern, 
advanced to meet us. Their frantic flight and shrill opposition, for all their 
sincerity, were quite ineffective. From high overhead they shot, swooping 
past our ears and clicking their black-tipped, yellow bills. They seemed un- 
friendly toward the race which once slaughtered them for their feathers. 

The more distant of these masked birds settled to earth to protect their 
eggs from the hot sun. Nearer individuals followed us as we searched out 
their protectively speckled eggs, two being the usual clutch. 

July was one-third gone. Nevertheless, in some three and twenty nests, 
but three young were to be found. Two of these were so newly hatched that 
in size or appearance they were barely recognizable as birds. The other, a 
dark-eyed, diminutive web-foot, was an elusive chap, wearing a sand-like 
suit of down. 


LEAST TERN ON NEST 
(193) 
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Wishing some permanent record of the colony, we focused our cameras on 
likely nests and attached long strings to our respective shutters. Then, from 
the recesses of our drainage-pipe blinds, we saw our boy friend escorted away 
by the Terns. Soon they returned and, losing suspicion, brooded their eggs. 

In our iron strongholds we spent the afternoon and following morning in 
an enjoyable way—enjoyable in regard to birds although rather the reverse 
as far as success in photography was concerned. 

There were many impressions to be gained. The Terns seemed omnipotent 
among the feathered folk. They sent the plaintive Piping Plover from one 
restricted neighborhood to another—a shy, friendless beggar. 

“Thief! Thief! Thief!’ the Least Terns screamed as they ushered away a 
raucous-throated Fish Crow or an egg-loving, but unsuccessful Gull. 

“We are!”’ answered a passing pair of innocent Common Terns, always 
being ready to air their vocal organs. 

Overhead, near the sun, a Turkey Vulture floated in the lazy, motionless, 
winged manner of his kind. Distant Ospreys flapped heavily above the tidal 
channels, fishing for their nestlings, who probably were in some scrub pine of 
the mainland. Southbound shore-birds, more numerous at this early date 
than at the best seasons in the interior, would have surprised us had we not 


seen them during late June in even greater variety. 

Knots and Dowitchers probed the mud of the tidal pools. Insignificant 
Least and Semipalmated Sandpipers fluttered about their larger companions. 
A loud, clear whistle proclaimed a Greater Yellowlegs winging through the 
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air. Killdeers uttered their names in a familiar way. There were others, but 
one was unexpected—a Red-backed Sandpiper whose relatives, at that season, 
were treading the shores of the Arctic. 

So passed several hours in the salt air of the ocean breeze, beneath the 
blue sky. At the end of this period we had gained a few scattered exposures 
on our camera films, a more intimate knowledge of some New Jersey birds, 
and an appetite-—all from the edge of Sea Isle City. 


Billy and Bobby 


By LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR., Harrisburg, Pa. 


OST any kind of wild creature can be tamed if one has the patience 

to attempt it. This is why Billy, the Broad-winged Hawk, and Bobby 

Bozo, the Robin, became fast friends, instead of Bobby finding his 

final resting-place within the confines of Billy’s usually empty stomach. And 

why he didn’t is still a mystery to me, especially when I think of the unusual 
conditions to which both birds were constantly subjected. 

Billy, the Broad-wing, came into my household first, having been shot from 

a migrating flock which passed over our town. He was brought to me, as it is 

generally known that I am a lover of birds and have raised many kinds in 

captivity. Billy had a badly shattered wing, but I managed to get it into 

such shape that he could fly, at least a little. The bone mended just a wee bit 

crooked, however. My first few days’ acquaintance with Billy were not so 

friendly and I was clawed considerably. But before the first week was over he 

yas eating from my hand and soon came to look for me at meal-times, when he 


BOBBY AND BILLY 
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would fly to my arm and whimper for food. Billy’s domain consisted of the 
entire cellar, where he was left to roam at random and where he selected the 
top of the coal-pile as his ‘throne,’ so to speak. Here he was the ‘boss’ of all 
he surveyed. 

Billy had no sooner got into fair shape than some ‘kind’ friend, who thought 
I hadn’t anything else to do, brought me two baby Robins, so young that they 


“THE ROBIN WOULD SIT ON THE HAWK’S HEAD” 


had to be fed nearly every minute. I wasn’t much inclined to add to my minia- 
ture zoo but couldn't refuse the little creatures. Moreover, my position with 
our State Game Commission calls, in part, for this sort of work. 

So I took charge of the young Robins and at once set about getting their 
‘grub.’ In a few days I had the entire lot back of our home looking like a 
series of front-line trenches. I dug here, there, everywhere in an effort to locate 
worms for two bottomless stomachs. They wouldn’t eat anything but worms, 
while Billy, the Hawk, liked nothing better than his daily ration of beefsteak 
and an occasional mouse, when I could get hold of one. 

I had been keeping the Robins in a basket in the kitchen, but their cries 
for food were so shrill and constant that my wife politely informed me they 
would “be missing” some day unless I found another place for them. I there- 
fore transferred them to the cellar to determine whether all I have heard 
about the bad habits of our Hawks were true. Billy inspected them very care- 
fully the day they entered his domain, but after that hardly ever paid any 
attention to them. Even when hungry he would not eat the Robins. 
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Time passed and both Billy and Bobby waxed fat and so friendly that 
sometimes the Robin would sit on the Hawk’s head. 

Soon Bobby was able to fly, and I let him go outdoors, placing a little 
cage on the back porch for him to go into when tired of searching for food. He 
was away most all day, as a rule, but would always return at evening and 
roost in his cage. One day he’came home appearing somewhat ill. Later he 
became worse, and finally died. Examination showed the presence of many 
long, thin, white worms in his windpipe. 

Billy fared much better. Our town established a local zoo, and here I 
took him, where he was placed in a large cage with two Great Horned Owls. 
They got along well from the first and are on friendly terms, even today. 
But there is one mystery still to be solved. One day the keeper of the zoo put 
two beautiful Barn Owls in the cage with Billy and the Horned Owls. The 
next morning only the feet of the Barn Owls remained. I am presuming the 
larger Owls ate the smaller ones, and I suppose it will be thought that Billy 
had his share. I wish I knew. He never ate the Starlings or English Sparrows 
which I gave him during the months he ruled in the cellar, and somehow, even 
now, I can’t believe he helped eat the Barn Owls. I’ve handled many live 
Broad-wings and examined the stomachs of many specimens, but have yet to 
find any evidence that they eat birds. 


RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD 
Photographed by Norman McClintock near Pittsburgh, Pa. Enlarged about 7 times from the 
original negative made on motion picture film with a 17-inch lens 
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The Foster Mothering of Young Birds 


Years ago, when I was a boy, but old 
enough to know better, I threw a stone at a 
female Bluebird that had a nest in a box 
placed for the purpose on a tree near our back 
door. The stone hit the bird and killed it. 
I was so sorry and ashamed that I did not 
mention the fact to anyone. There were small 
young birds in the box, and I supposed, of 
course, they would die, not having a mother’s 
care. Imagine my surprise when, in the 
course of a day or so, the male bird had found 
a new mate that was willing to help care for 
the young, and they grew and finally left the 
box, accompanied by their father and step- 
mother. The new-found mate was more wary 
than the first one, which had the habit of 
darting down near the head of a person 
approaching the nest. 

We know by experience that a Robin will 
hatch out the eggs of a Brown Thrasher and 
does not seem to notice or care that the eggs 
are all speckled over with brown on a light 
ground instead of being sky-blue in color. 
After the eggs are hatched and the young 
birds leave the nest, the foster parents have 
the same solicitude for their protection as if 
they were actually hatched from their own 
eges.—HeERBeErT M. WARREN, West Newton, 
Mass. 


A Unique Bird-Bath 


When I was a bachelor I had a cast-iron 
sink in the kitchen which wasn’t very ‘classy,’ 
I must admit. On marrying, my wife had an 
up-to-date porcelain sink installed in its place. 

For a long while I had contemplated mak- 
ing a bird-bath so here I saw my opportunity, 
and I made one, utilizing the old sink. Of 
course, the sink was too deep, so I filled it 
with concrete to give it the correct depth. 

Most bird-baths become too shallow in a 
short time, especially on a hot day. The 
birds splash the water out. To maintain the 
correct level in this bath, I used an inverted 
quart milk-bottle. By placing the bottle on 


a block and experimenting with the depth of 
the block, it is possible to hold the level at 
the correct point all day. At first I used two 
bottles but found that one is enough. 

The water is renewed every morning. I 
have never watched the bath all day, but I 
dare say an average of a hundred birds use 
it per day, either for drinking, or drinking and 
bathing. The sink is set down in the ground, 
so that its top is just level with the surface of 
the back-yard lawn. It was very easy to 
make, and we get much pleasure out of 
watching the birds—W. F. ScHapnorst, 
M.E., Newark, N. J. 


Driving Away the Birds 


The importance of bird- and game-pre- 
serves was brought home to me impressively 
as W. H. Over, curator of the museum in the 
University of South Dakota, and I drove 
home from a birding trip last year. 

“We will drive by the Milwaukee slough,” 
said Mr. Over. “It was dry last year, but 
there doubtless is water in it now.” 

When we came to the slough, sure enough 
there was plenty of water, and, running 
through the water, a row of half-submerged 
haycocks left from the previous year when 
it had been dry. Forster’s Terns were feeding 
over the water, and we could see Grebes 
swimming about, watching our movements. 

Wading out to the haycocks, what was our 
surprise to find several of them practically 
surrounded with floating nests of the Eared 
Grebes, and upon the tip-top of nearly every 
haycock a nest of Forster’s Terns. 

The friendly associations of these birds in 
nesting was interesting, but the significant 
fact to us was that the refilling of the slough 
with water should immediately bring back, 
in large numbers, birds that had been scarce 
for years. Four years previously, while work- 
ing with an old collector, we came upon a few 
nests of these Eared Grebes, and he re- 
marked: “I have not seen these birds in 
South Dakota for ten years.” 
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The more we ditch our lands and drain our 
swamps, which we are doing very rapidly, 
the more needful it becomes to set aside 
regions where the natural habitat of our 
birds is preserved.—Craic S. THoms, Ver- 
milion, S. Dak. 


The Bird of Peace in a New Role 


I wonder if the conduct of a pair of Mourn- 
ing Doves which I witnessed last spring 
(1929) is as unusual to others as it was to me. 
There had been a heavy windstorm during 
the night of May 3 which made me anxious 
for the nest of a pair of Mourning Doves, built 
in their usual careless fashion on the end of a 
pine branch. Looking out the next morning, 
I saw the pair, wandering about in a 
disconsolate way on the gravel road. Their 
nest had been destroyed by the wind. 

There was a pait of Robins nesting in a box 
which had been wired to a down-spout under 
the eaves of the house, near my bedroom 
window. I had seen them feeding their young 
on May 4; at daylight on May 5 I was 
awakened by a commotion of fluttering wings 
past my bedroom windows. On looking out 
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I saw two Mourning Doves, one on the 
Robins’ nest and one on the curve of the 
down-spout. Later on the mother 
Robin with food in her bill on the edge of the 
roof, looking at her nest where the Mourning 
Dove still held possession, and two dead baby 
Robins were found on the ground under the 
nest. The Mourning Doves spent two days 
building the nest up with coarse twigs, and 


I saw 


raised two broods of two each. 

I did not know positively that it was the 
same pair of Mourning Doves that lost their 
nest, but as the location was very near, not 
more than 100 feet away, and they were not 
seen any more about the location of their 
own nest, I felt reasonably sure that they 
were. Next spring I shall be much interested 
to see whether the Robins or the Mourning 
Doves get that nest, which has always been 
a favorite with the Robins—Mrs. Mary D. 
PERLEY, Ojibway, Ont. 


A Canada Jay’s Reflections 


I was much interested in ‘Another Win- 
dow-fighting Bird,’ on page 402 of your 
issue, and 


November- December, 1929, 


A CANADA JAY AND ITS MIRROR 
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thought, at first, I was witnessing another 
such experience. 

Early in October two Canada Jays (very 
unusual visitors) came to our feeding-table. 
Invariably they came to the suet together, 
and while one ate, the other would sit on the 
window-sill and admire its reflection in the 
glass. It would often cling to the sash-bar 
and first look at itself with one eye, turn its 
head and look with the other, so I very soon 
came to the conclusion that it was either 
vanity or curiosity, and not combativeness. 
It was always the same bird that went 
through these motions, because later on 
one disappeared, and the other has been a 
daily visitor all winter and has never gone 
through any of these antics—J. W. G. 
Dunn, Marine on Saint Croix, Minn. 


Cardinal on Long Island 


I would like to record that I had the 
extreme pleasure of seeing a Cardinal in my 
garden in Roslyn on November 18, 1929, and 
several times since, and that on Christmas 
Day the male bird (a pair the first time) 
came to the suet while we were at dinner, and 
later to the seeds where his brilliance against 
a snowy background was beautiful. 

We have a wonderful natural laurel thicket 
on the hill at the back of the house, always 
keep suet and other food out, and a bath 
when it does not freeze, so we are hoping 
Sir Cardinal will permanently locate here, 
despite the number of Blue Jays.—Mnks. I. 
H. Kirsy, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


Pine Grosbeak in New Jersey 


The Nature Study Club of Belvidere, N. 
J., wishes to report the presence here, for the 
past few weeks, of a rare visitant which ex- 
actly answers Neltje Blanchan’s description 
of the Pine Grosbeak. It has been feeding 
on honeysuckle seeds on our porches, and has 
been seen flying about in the tall maples of 
our streets and among the evergreens on the 
lawn of the Presbyterian Home for the Aged. 
There seem to be three or four males in full 
plumage in the flock, with eight to ten 
females or young males not in the bright 
plumage. They feed silently, but, when 
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resting in a tall tree, give a soft, rather liquid, 
flute-like call sounding like he-hu.—MaBe. 
S. Dunn, Sec. Belvidere Nature Club. (Feb. 
4, 1930.) 


Lapland Longspur in Connecticut 


On the morning of March 30, 1930, on 
the marshes at Lordship, Stratford, I saw 
two adult male Lapland Longspurs. They 
were in a flock of about twenty others of 
apparently the same species. 

The bright morning sun was at my back 
and I used Bausch & Lomb 6-power glasses. 
The birds were never beyond 50 feet from me, 
and there were at least two that showed 
striking plumage of pure black on the head, 
throat, and breast; a rich chestnut (pinkish) 
collar on the nape; a distinctive yellowish 
buff bar in back of the eye; the back streaked 
blackish brown and buff, and the bill short, 
Sparrow-like and flesh color. 

My attention was first attracted by their 
notes—a rather loud, clear, twittering chat- 
ter, never ceasing while they were feeding 
upon a burnt section of the salt marsh. 
My interest was primarily centered on the 
brighter-colored birds and the one nearest 
to me. I wrote down then and there the 
color-markings mentioned. 

I regret to say that I am not familiar with 
the Shore Lark and, of course, cannot be 
sure there were not some in this group, but 
the birds not showing the bright coloring 
seemed streaked with blackish, had faint 
to noticeable chestnut on the nape and yel- 
lowish back of the eye. 

After I had definitely noted the marking 
of the brighter birds, they suddenly decided 
that the other side of the marsh was more 
interesting. In swift, low, flashing, noisy 
flight, white showing in the tail, they left 
the range of my glasses and placed an un- 
crossable patch of water between us. Subse- 
quent examination of a colored figure 
confirmed my identification —G. ARTHUR 
Knapp, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Pine Grosbeak and Mockingbird in 
Connecticut 


You may be interested in the fact that I 
have had an Evening Grosbeak feeding from 
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my feeders, even coming to cne on the win- 
dow-ledge. 
and 30, coming to eat sunflower seeds at 
about 8 o’clock, at noon, and at 3 o’clock. 


He was seen December 28, 209, 


On February 22, when on a walk with my 
sister and nephew, we saw, feeding on a 
hillside, a flock of Pine Grosbeaks. There was 
one adult male and a dozen immature males 
and females. We succeeded in getting within 
a few feet of them—in fact, one of the birds 
hit my nephew’s hat-brim as it flew down 
from the branches of the tree. 

About March 15 I saw a Mockingbird. 
I had seen this bird a month before, but not 
well enough to dare say it was a Mocking- 
bird. The second time I saw it, it flew on a 
shrub directly in front of the window within 
2 feet of me!—(Miss) GEORGIANNA Com- 
stock, Wilton, Conn. 


Pine Grosbeak in Bear Mountain Park 


I would like to report a record of q flock 
of 11 Pine Grosbeaks seen in the Harriman 
section of Bear Mountain Interstate Park, 
New York, by Wm. H. Carr, Howard 
Cleveland, and myself, all of the American 
Museum of Natural History. The birds were 
positively identified and would allow an 
approach until almost touched. They were 
seen on January 2, 1930.—SAMUEL C. 
YEATON, Bayside, N. Y. 


Pine Grosbeak in Calhoun County, 
Michigan 


On December 29, 1929, while hiking out 
the Gorsline Road, east of Battle Creek, a 
female Pine Grosbeak was observed in a 
small tree along the roadside. She was not 
alarmed at our presence, thus we studied her 
for several minutes with 10X binoculars. 
Later she flew to some spruce trees in a 
neighboring yard. In general, the coloration 
was grayish with a yellow-pink rump and 
head. The breast also was yellowish, while 
there were two wing-bars, the back one most 
conspicuous. The bill was stout and Gros- 
beak-like and the tail was forked. In size 
the bird was about the length of a Cardinal, 
but was more plump. Although watched for 
several minutes, the Grosbeak did not call. 
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Barrows, in ‘Michigan Bird-Life,’ states 
that the Grosbeak very seldom reaches the 
two southern tiers of counties, but the early 
part of the winter was more severe than 
usual, driving many northern birds to our 
limits —RicHarp E, OLSEN and LAWRENCE 
H. WALKINSHAW, Battle Creck, Mich. 


A Pocket Nest 


At a job in Bryn Athyn, Pa., this spring, 
in a carpenter’s rough tool-shed, a pair of 
House Wrens chose a unique building-site 
for a nest. The coat shown in the picture 
hung not 3 feet from the back of the carpen- 
ter’s head as he worked at his plans, and a 
family of five or six youngsters were reared 
successfully. They were so deep in the pocket 
it was difficult to count them. 
of the coat only was moved slightly to show 
the nest.—BEN R. Browne, Elkins Park, Pa. 


The sleeve 


A POCKET NEST 


A Strange Nest 


This last spring (1929) I erected fifteen 
bird-boxes for about seven different species 
of birds. One of the bird-boxes, or rather, 
just a square box, I placed in a tall oak, think 
ing probably some Sparrow-Hawk would 
nest there. 

For several days the box was unnoticed. 
Then one day in early May, I climbed the 
oak and peeped over the square opening, 
and what I saw astonished me. There was 
a rude nest made of grass, with dabs of mud 
here and there; several pieces of paper and 
string also made up the nest. I thought per 
haps it was a Robin’s nest, but I knew 
Robins were adverse to building nests in 
closed boxes; and, also, in the center of the 
nest lay six oval eggs, greenish black in color. 
I was puzzled, and the only course was to 
see who the occupant was. I waited in a 
shelter nearby, and finally a dark bird flew 
to a limb near the box, and I could see 
plainly a Brenzed Grackle! 

For days I awaited the patient female 
Grackle, and finally the incubation was over. 
\ll six of the eggs hatched, and the young 
Grackles all grew old enough to leave the 
nest. This is the only instance I have ever 
heard of a Bronzed Grackle raising a brood 
in a closed, artificial bird-box.—C. B. 
STANBERY, Elowah, Tenn. 


Cooperative Parents 


Last June a pair of Catbirds built a nest 
in a large clump of lilacs at Wetherbee Pas 
tures. One day, some time after the nest was 
finished, I drew the branches aside to see if 
Mrs. Catbird was sitting, and a Robin flew 
off the nest. After that, all members of the 
family took an interest in that nest and 
would report first the Robin then the Cat- 
bird sitting. The young Catbirds hatched in 
due time and were brooded and fed by Robins 
and Catbirds. When the young birds were 
fully grown, I pushed my way into the 
center of the lilacs and found that the Robins 
had a nest a few feet above the Catbirds’. 
The young Catbirds left the nest three days 
before the young Robins. I banded old and 
young of both nests. 

Another pair of Robins built five nests on 
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a beam under a rabbit-house. Nests Nos. 
1 and 2 were finished and contained two 
eggs each. Nest No. 3 was not quite finished 
but contained 1 egg. Nests Nos. 4 and 5 
were only about half made. There was an 
other egg found near the nests on the ground. 
Two of the eggs hatched and I banded the 
young birds before they left the nest, but 
was not able to capture the over-industrious 
parents.—Mrs. KENNETH B. WETHERBEE, 
Worcester, Mass. 


A Gutter Nest 


A pair of Robins built their nest in a 
gutter at my home. The nest filled the gutter 
completely, and I was interested in knowing 
what would happen during a hard rain, 
when the obstructing nest would be sure to 
dam the water, and perhaps be washed away. 
Several hard rains came while the birds were 


A GUTTER NEST 


incubating, and although the gutter filled 
and ran over, the sitting bird stuck to the 
nest, nor did the nest seem to suffer any 
damage from being flooded. Two broods 
were raised in this nest, one in May and one 
in July. 

An attic window overlooked the gutter and 
gave good opportunities for photographing 
the birds. I secured some good pictures, but 
only once was I able to catch both old birds 
at the nest together, as the accompanying 
photograph shows.—ANsEL B. MILLER, 
Springs, Pa. 


Notes from Field and Study 


A Robin Flight 


On the morning of January 22, 1930, at 
7.30, a flight of Robins passed here. The 
field about the house was full, the trees were 
filled, and in the air there passed great flocks, 
seemingly tens of thousands. They came 
from the northwest and proceeded scutheast 
wardly, following the general course of the 
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York River. A fine rain was falling and it 


was generally foggy. 


I have observed birds in New York, 
Maryland, and eastern Virgiria for the past 
thirty-five years, but never saw such a 


flight as this. In an houi’s time all had 
Robins, as a rule, do not ap- 


later.—J. W. Orr, 


passed on. 
pear here till much 
Allmondsville, Va. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


LXXIX. February 15 to April 15, 1930 


Mild weather in late February seems to 
have been widespread (Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and to have been reflected in an early move- 
March in New 


Pensacola reports) 
ment of the first migrants. 
York and southern New England, though 
without the lapses into winter to which it is 
liable, also lacked the short interludes of 
warm springlike weather by which it is often 
tempered; and from an early start, the north- 
ward movement of spring birds seems there 
to have been delayed, and running behind 
time in early April (Boston and New York 
reports). It usually seems as though the 
early migration came forward pretty much 
on schedule except as interfered with by 
wintry storms, but this year’s data would 
favor an hypothesis making it more depen- 
dent on springlike weather. It is also possible 
that cold weather in the south (Pensacola 
Region) had a beating on this case. 

30sTON ReGcIoN.—During the few days 
immediately following our last 1eport, the 
mercury climbed rapidly, from an official 
reading at Boston of 1° below zero on Feb- 
rualy 17 to 68° above on February 20. Dur- 
ing the next week the lowest reading was 
31° above zero. Since that time the weather, 
though not unseasonably cold, has been bleak 
and windy much of the time. 

The 
brought numerous isolated reports of early 
migrants, but this was followed by a retarda- 
tion of the movement, and recent reports 


warm weather in late February 


indicate considerable delay in the arrival of 
many species. 

Helberll’s Grebes are present in good num- 
bers, 300 being seen at No Man’s Land April 
10. Horned Grebes are less common; both 
species are now seen in summer plumage. 
Our first report of a Pied-billed Grebe was 
from West Newbury, March 26 (S. G. Emilio). 
A great many Loons have been killed by oil, 
ten being counted in less than a mile at the 
Millpond, Chatham, April 4. Razcr-billed 
Auks, Dovekies, and Brunrich’s Murres are 
also frequent victims of this menace, many 
dead birds and very few live ones being 
reported. An interesting result cf the oiling 
is the first Rhode Island record of a Murre 
(Uria troille troille) on February to at Point 
Judith (H. S$. Hathaway), and three records 
of this rare visitor for Massachusetts: West 
Tisbury, March 2 (Mrs. E. M. Whiting), 
Chatham, March 29 (Everett Eldredge, Jr.), 
and Nantucket, April 1 (M. Pratt and L. B 
Thacher, Jr.). All these birds were found 
dead and were carefully identified. A Black 


Guillemot in summer plumage was seen 


swimming off North Scituate, March 30 
(May). 
Ring-billed Gulls have been passing 


through recently, most of the Bonaparte’s 
Gulls have gone, and an early Laughing Gull 
was reported April 9 at Martha’s Vineyard 
(L. Kilham). A few Gannets are reported at 
Block Island, Martha’s Vineyard, and Cape 
Cod. 

Our earliest Hooded Merganser report was 
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from Wenham, March 2 (Emilio). A male 
Shoveller at North Scituate on April 13 
(May), 4 Ringnecks at West Newbury on 
March 28 (Emilio), and 2 Gadwalls at East- 
ham on March 5 (Henry Beston), are among 
the rarer Ducks for Massachusetts. A male 
Northern Eider (dead from oil) was picked 
up at Chatham in March (Eldredge). On 
April 9, Kilham estimated that 10,000 Eiders 
were present at Chappaquiddick on Martha’s 
Vineyard. Killdeers appeared at Block Is- 
land on February 19 (Miss Dickens). Piping 
Plovers arrived about March 30 at Nantuc- 
ket, and [ saw their tracks near Edgartown 
on April 1. A Northern Phalarope was seen 
at No Man’s Land on April ro (Kilham) and 
a Red Phalarope at Chatham on April 8 
(May), both at very short range. Another 
Phalarope (probably Red) was seen at 
Monomoy on April 7 (R. Denison). 

The lone Heath Hen still survives as these 
lines are written, and makes practically 
daily visits to the James Green farm at West 
Tisbury, where I saw it on April 3. It no 
longer foots or dances, and has probably 
reached a state of sterility, though it flies 
strongly and appears healthy. How long it 
will survive is the question asked by all who 
see it. 

A single Duck Hawk’s egg was seen in the 
eyrie at Huntington on March 30, when 2 
young Great Horned Owls were also found 
(Cross). A Bald Eagle’s nest with three eggs 
was reported recently from Rhode Island, 
and we hope the young will be raised suc- 
cessfully. 

The immature Red-headed Woodpecker at 
Winchester survived the winter and is now 
in adult plumage (Miss Snow). Unseasonable 
weather, about February 20, brought re- 
ports of scattered Redwings, Bluebirds, 
Robins, Song Sparrows, Fox Sparrows, 
Grackles, and Killdeers. Evening Grosbeaks 
are still present in large flocks, but the Pine 
Grosbeaks have apparently all departed. 
At least 3 of the Evening Grosbeaks wore 
bands placed by M. J. Magee at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

Fox Sparrows have been abundant. Two 
Field Sparrows at Amherst on March 6, a 
Savannah Sparrow at Ipswich on March 10, 

. and a White-crowned Sparrow at Worcester 
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on March 25 are early dates. Barn Swallows 
are reported and Pine Warblers and Yellow 
Palms are passing through. A Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet was seen at Cohasset on April 14 
(Mrs. Harding). Robins and Bluebirds are 
building their nests, and spring is surely on 
the road.—Joun B. May, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—After a very cold 
day or two, with snow on the ground, late 
February was mild, and the first definite 
movement of birds was early. At Garden 
City, L. I., the first Grackle was noticed on 
February 24 (2 on the 26th definitely Pur- 
ples), Fox Sparrows and Song Sparrows 
(which did not winter there this year) on 
February 27. First Grackles were noticed at 
Orient on February 26 (R. Latham). There 
was no return of real winter through March, 
yet the approach of spring was slow, almost 
imperceptible, and by early April, spring 
arrivals were late rather than early. A few 
warmer days from the roth to middle of 
April brought things about up to normal. 
The silver maple was coming into flower on 
February 28, cornelian cherry on March 14, 
and forsythia on April 8. 

A large flock of wintering Cowbirds was 
reported on Febiuary 15 at the State Hospi- 
tal, Central Islip, L. I., perhaps three quar- 
ters of 1,500 to 2,000 birds, the remainder 
being Starlings (M. A. Nichols). This is 
said to be the third winter that Cowbirds 
have spent there in large numbers. They 
were eating bread thrown out daily by the 
chef. LeRoy Wilcox, at Speonk, L. I., also 
reports Cowbirds wintering, as they did the 
preceding winter. With this in mind, early 
stray male Cowbird records at Garden City, 
on February 28 (D. G. Nichols), March 6, 
10, 12, and 15, were presumably Vagrants— 
nearby wintering birds which start to move 
before the advent of true migrants—for the 
species was not noticed there again until 
April. 

Other interesting data follow: Holbeell’s 
Grebe, 54, March 16, Shinnecock Bay to 
Montauk Pt., L. I. (W. T. Helmuth ITI), 25, 
April 1, Long Beach, L. I. (R. T. Clausen and 
F. D. Garrett), notably large counts; Kum- 
lien’s Gull, 1, April 1, Long Beach (Clausen 
and Garrett); Bonaparte’s Gull, 1, March 30, 
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Mastic, L. I. (J. T. and W. F. Nichols), 
presumably an early migrant; Pintail, 3, 
February 8, Shinnecock, L. I., and the follow- 
ing there February 21, Mallard, several, 
Gadwall, 2, American Widgeon, 2, Pintail, 
many (LeRoy Wilcox), evidently an early 
migration; European Widgeon, a pair, March 
11, Moriches Bay, L. I.; Canvasback, 4 
there January 29, 2, February 1; Ruddy 
Duck, 1, February 8 and 24, Southampton, 
L. I. (Wilcox); Ring-necked Duck, 2, March 
4, Kensico Reservoir, N. Y. (R. Kuerzi), 4, 
March 30 and April 1, Jerome Reservoir, 
Bronx (T. D. Carter); American Bittern, 
April 2, Troy Meadows, N. J. (E. Loomis); 
Yellow-crowned Night Heron, adult, March 
26, Long Beach (D. E. Harrower); Yellow 
Rail, remains of a bird which was badly eaten 
but apparently had been dead at most a week 
or two, picked up on bay marshes, March 30, 
Mastic (J. T. and W. F. Nichols); Florida 
Gallinule, March 27, Troy Meadows (L. L. 
Walsh); Coot, 4, through February, a flock 
of 17, February 28, Shinnecock (Wilcox), 
perhaps an earlier migration than this species 
is supposed to have; Wilson’s Snipe, 2, 
February 22, Baldwin, L. I. (K. W. Baasch), 
casual early migrants or wintering birds; 
Turkey Vulture, 1, March 31, Twin Bridges, 
N. J. (Clausen and Garrett), 1, April - 2, 
Kingston, N. Y. (Miss B. S. Miller), 2, 
April 2, Speonk, L. I. (Wilcox), 1 on the 
3d, 4th, and sth; Duck Hawk, February 13, 
Bayport, L. I. (M. A. Nichols); Phoebe, 1, 
March 2, Milltown, N. J. (P. L. Collins); 
Evening Grosbeak, one reported April 6 and 
8, Miller Place, L. I. (G. P. Helme); House 
Wren, March 6, wintered, Stamford, Conn. 
(D. Shipley); Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1, 
March 9, Garden City, where none had been 
found through the winter (J. T. Nichols); 
Bluebird, flock of 7, February 10, Bayport 
(M. A. Nichols), perhaps early migrants. 
Mrs. C. S. Hegeman writes from Mont- 
clair, N. J.: “I have such an interesting 
Hermit Thrush, which I banded January 25 
of this year, and it is still a daily visitor at 
the traps, having lived mostly on seedless 
raisins. On March 25, a misty, rainy day, at 
5 P.M., it began to sing and for fifteen minutes, 
one listening forgot that it was not June ina 
hemlock forest.... Several times since 
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(once at dawn) and during the day or around 
5.15 this singing Hermit tunes up.” A white- 
tailed Purple Grackle is reported by E. L. 
Bell to have arrived on March 2 at Flushing, 
L. L., for the seventh consecutive year that 
he has had this bird about his place. The 
Bronx County Bird Club do not report the 
Pine Grosbeak since February 15. On the 
other hand, the appearance of the Red 
Crossbill in small numbers (8, March 22, 
Bronx Park—J. F. Kuerzi) after a winter 
when it was practically lacking, is further 
evidence of a slight regular spring migration 
of this species. In writing to Ludlow Gris- 
com, George Stevenson, of Smithtown 
Branch, L. I., says “in regard to the Black; 
crowned Night Heron, there is a rookery near 
here of about 300 pairs; about 15 indi- 
viduals remained with us all this winter.”— 
J. T. Nicnois, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—Weather con- 
ditions during the period just past did not 
average normal. A hot spell from February 
19 to 26 (79° on the 25th) was followed by 
cold, blustering, uncomfortable weather. 
This continued until April 11, when warm, 
springlike weather conditions prevailed. 

During the February warm spell, immense 
flocks of Grackles and Red-winged Black- 
birds passed through. A flock of Grackles, 
extending in each direction as far as the eye 
could see, passed over Haddon Heights, N. 
J., on February 21 (Wright). A flock of 
Red-winged Blackbirds almost as large was 
noted at Collingswood, N. J., on February 22. 

Grebes have been reported in unusual 
numbers: Brigantine, N. J., February 22, 
Holbecell’s Grebe, 6 (Tatum and others); 
same point, April 5, Pied-billed Grebe, 10 
(Paff); Delaware City, Del., late March, 
Pied-billed Grebe, 15 (Debes). 

Some 50 Loons were observed off Cape 
May Point, N.J., March 23. Several of these, 
carefully identified, proved to be Red- 
throated Loons, indicating that the flock was 
of this species (Weyl). On April 6, also at 
Cape May Point, the writer observed an 
immense flock of White-winged Scoters, 
doubtless driven into Delaware Bay by the 
northeast storm. Fortunately, while the 
birds were under observation, a seaplane 
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roared overhead. The Scoters immediately 
took to the air. A hurried estimate placed 
the number at 1c0,000. 

Although most of the large trees in the 
Delaware City (Del.) Blue Heron colony have 
been felled, the birds have 1:eturned in normal 
numbers this spring. The nesting is now 
confined to a number of large oaks left 
standing. Peihaps 75 pairs are breeding. 
\bout the same number of Great Blue Herons 
were estimated to be present in the Salem 
(N. J.) rookeiy. 

Interesting observations made by Weyl 
and others: Fortescue, N. J., March 9, 
Bald Eagle 1, Snow Geese 100; Delaware 
City, Del., March 2, Pintails, 10,000 (among 
them one white Duck, probably an albino 
Pintail, flew as vigorously as any of the 
flock); Perryville, Md., March 2, Whistling 
Swan, 3,500; Brigantine, N. J., February 22, 
Snow Bunting, 450 (flock). 

March 2, Mr. Gillespie, at Glenolden, Pa., 
showed a number of observers a Saw-whet 
Owl which had roosted almost daily in a 
tangle of grape-vine for two weeks or more. 

Mr. Paff sends in the latest Pine Grosbeak 
record for this region—Easton, Pa., March 3. 
He also reports Grackles (first seen on Feb- 
ruary 24) February 25, 200; ox Sparrow, 
February 26; Long-eared Owl, last noted 
March 29 (wintered). 

Early spring migrants were recorded in 
the vicinity of Collingswood as_ follows: 
licker, February 9; Mourning Dove, Feb 
ruary 16; Bluebird, March 9; Killdeer, March 
16; Wilson’s Snipe, March 30; Phoebe, April 
6; Kingfisher, April 6 (late); Towhee, April 
13; Yellow Palm Warbler, April 13. The 
last five records were furnished by Burritt 
Wright, Haddon Heights, N. J.—Ju ian K. 
Potrer, Collingswood, N. J. 


Wasuincton (D. C.) Recion.—Cen- 
tinuously cold weather, with occasional 
warm days, featured the months of February 
and March, 1930, in the Washington Region. 
The regular winter birds were present in 
usual numbers, but little migratory move- 
ment took place. The American Coot win- 
tered in some numbers on the Potomac 


River, as is evidenced by roo seen at Indian 
Head, Md., and 300 near Alexandria, Va., on 


February 8. The Ring-billed Gull and 
Herring Gull were common on the river in 
February, but were present in larger numbers 
during March. A single Holbcell’s Grebe, 
which is a rare species in the vicinity of 
Washington, was seea near Fort Washington 
on thePotomac River a short distance below 
the city on February 8. Four Wilson’s 
Snipes were noticed near Langley, Md., on 
March 30, by L. McCormick Gocdhart. 

The water-fow! on the Potomac River 
during February were about the same in 
number as in February, 1929, but during the 
early part of March were only about one- 
half as numerous as a year ago, although the 
number practically doubled by the end of 
the month, The Whistling Swan was present 
on the river throughout most of the winter, 
and was seen as late as March 30, when one 
was noted at Widewater, Va., and 6 at 
Gunston Cove, near Mount Vernon, Va. 
This is an unusually late date for the species 
about Washington. The Canada Goose in 
relatively small numbers was seen from 
time to time in February and up to early 
March. The Ruddy Duck was present in 
considerable numbers on March 8, and a few 
Gadwalls were seen, although this species 
was not common during either February 
or March. The Baldpate, also in small 
numbers, was present during these months. 
Three Buffleheads were seen on February 8, 
rear Mount Vernon, Va. The Old Squaw, 
which occasionally comes up the river, was 
noted near Alexandria, Va., and farther down 
the river on February 8. It was also numer 
ous in the lower Potomac and on the western 
side of Chesapeake Bay between the Potomac 
and Patuxent rivers. All three species cf 
Scoter were also very common near the 
mouth of the Potomac and in the same sec 
tion of Chesapeake Bay. Other Ducks that 
were noted on the Potomac River were the 
Redhead, Canvasback, Mallard, Black Duck, 
Lesser Scaup, Greater Scaup, Pintail, Ameri- 
can Golden-eye, and American Merganser.— 
H. C. OperHoiser, Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FLokmpA) ReGion.—The 
warm weather of early February persisted 
to such a degree that the cinnamon fern 
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began to unfurl its fronds before the end of 
the month. Then March reverted to wintry 
conditions and, although no freezing tem- 
peratures were experienced, the average of 
the month was far below normal. A long 
spell of bad weather during the latter half of 
March may or may not have had a direct 
effect upon migration, but at least it inter- 
fered with the field-trips of all observers and 
caused a long break in the continuity of re 
cords for the period. 

The unusual abundance of many ground- 
feeding species, noted in the report for the 
preceding period, persisted, though in lesser 
degree in the present period. Sparrows of 
several kinds and Cowbirds were commoner 
than ever before known at this season, and 
a number of species sojourned later than 
The Slate-colored 
Junco, seldom seen this far south, was noted 


ever before recorded. 
several times and was last seen on March 9. 
Other species, noted only in cold winters, 
are: Redhead, seen on March 29 (R. C. 
McClanahan); Bufflehead, February 22; 
a single Purple Finch was found dead during 
the last week of the preceding period, and 
two more were seen on March 20 (W. P. 
Proctor). Although the Marsh Hawk is the 
Hawks, the fine 
adult male seen on February 22 is only the 


commonest of our large 


second that has come to my notice in four 
teen years. 

As usual, even in adverse seasons, severa! 
migrants arrived earlier than ever before 
noted: Water Thrush (var.?), March 16 
(McClanahan); Prothonotary Warbler, 
March 18 (Proctor); Wilson’s Plover, March 
20 (Proctor); Purple Gallinule (rare), March 
28; Oven-bird, April 5; and Acadian Fly- 
catcher, April 14. Other arrival dates well 
within the extremes of former years are: 
Fish Hawk, February 21; Solitary Sand 
piper (early), February 22; Lesser Yellow- 
legs and Little Blue Heron (both reported 
by W. P. Proctor), March 6; Parula and 
Yellow-throated Warblers (both reported 
by R. C. McClanahan), March 8; White- 
eyed Vireo, March 16; Chimney Swift, 
March 20; Kingbird, Red-eyed Vireo, and 
Wood Thrush, March 23; Hooded Warbler, 
March 24; Green Heron, March 25 (Proctor); 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, March 25; 
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Pectoral Sandpiper, Crested Flycatcher, and 
Yellow-throated Vireo (Proctor), March 27; 
Summer Tanager, March 29; Orchard 
Oriole and Black-throated Green Warbler 
(erratic), March 30; Least Bittern, March 
3t; Louisiana Heron Rough-winged 
Swallow, April 1; Kentucky Warbler, April 
s; Broad-winged Hawk and Prairie Warbler 
(rare), April 6; Nighthawk (var.?), April 11 
(McClanahan); Chuck-will’s-widow, April 
12; and Blue Grosbeak (very rare), April 13. 
Of the foregoing, the White-eyed Vireo and 
Yellow-throated Warbler occasionally win- 
ter in small numbers, and the citation of the 
dates of arrival was determined by the oc- 
currence of the birds in company with other 
species known to be migrating. A Dowitcher 


and 


of such extreme proporticns as to be recog- 
nizable in the field as the Long-billed, seen 
on March 8, was probably a migrant but may 
have been a wintering individual. 

Of departing migrants, six stayed later 
than ever before recorded. They are: Be- 
wick’s Wren, last seen on March 21 (Proc- 
tor); Winter Wren, March 23; Song Sparrow 
and Golden-crowned Kinglet, March 30; 
Cowbird, April 3; Rusty Blackbird, April 6. 
Others well within the extremes of former 
years are: Blue-headed Vireo (var.?), last 
seen on March 9; Horned Grebe, March 16; 
Whip-poor-will (rare), March 21 (Proctor); 
Vesper Sparrow, March 23; Robin (var.?), 

(Proctor); Chipping Sparrow 
and Orange-crowned Warbler, 
March 31; Goldfinch, April 1; Hermit 
Thrush, April 5; Palm Warbler (var.?), 
April 6; Marsh Hawk, April 7; Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, April 8; Field Sparrow, 
April 9; Golden-eye (very late), April 12; and 
House Wren (var.?), April 13. A number of 
winter visitants regularly remain until the 
last days of April, but a few whose normal 
sojourn ends at about the close of the present 
period are Pied-billed Grebe, Loon, Double- 
crested Cormorant, Red-breasted Merganser, 
Wilson’s Snipe, Swamp Sparrow, and Tree 
Swallow. All of these have been seen within 
the past few days. Some of them will un- 
doubtedly carry over into the next period 
and their departure dates will then be re- 
ported, but others will not appear again 


March 24 
(Proctor) 


this spring. 
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The Bonaparte’s Gull began to assume its 
breeding plumage earlier than usual this 
year. W. P. Proctor reports having seen the 
first signs of the change on March 27, and 
birds, apparently in full spring plumage, 
on April 5. 

The spring chorus, almost at its peak at 
the close of the period, is augmented by the 
arrival of each singing migrant. The regular 
all-winter singers—Meadowlaik, Pine War- 
bler, Carolina Wren, and Tufted Titmouse— 
have been in full song through the greater 
part of the period. The song of the Brown 
Thrasher was first heard on February 23; 
Yellow-throated Warbler on March 8; Sea- 
side Sparrow and Southern Yellow-throat on 
March 16; and Bob-white, March 24 (Proc- 
tor). Two songs unusual in this region are 
Bewick’s Wren on March 21 (Proctor), and 
Song Sparrow, March 30. A number of 
winter visitants, as the White-throated 
Sparrow, Myrtle Warbler, House Wren, and 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, sing regularly and 
freely during the latter part of their stay; 
while others, as the Catbird and Robin, are 
seldom noted in song, and I have never 
heard the song of the Hermit Thrush. 

Mr. W. P. Proctor, of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., has been particularly active in the 
field this spring, and his report on mating 
and nesting activity is summarized as 
follows: Fish Crow and Mockingbird mat- 
ing, February 18; Brown Thrasher mat- 
ing, March 18; Florida Grackle building 
nest, March 21; Loggerhead Shrike mating, 
March 24; Brown-headed Nuthatch, young 
birds leaving nest, March 30; Cardinal 
mating, March 31; Yellow-throated Warbler 
mating, April 2; Fish Crow and Bluebird 
building nests, April 5; Wilson’s Plover, 
Cuban Snowy Plover, and Alabama Seaside 
Sparrow mating, April 7; Mockingbird, 
3 eggs in nest, and Brown Thrasher, 1 egg 
in nest, April 8; Southern Flicker, first egg 
laid, April 10; and Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
building nest, April 11. 

To the foregoing I have only a few items 
to add. The Little Blue Herons were present 
in the Carpenter’s Creek colony on April 1 


in what seemed to be greater numbers than 
ever before. Many were carrying nesting 
material, and it is not unlikely that a few 


had already laid but, as the nests are inac- 
cessible, this fact could not be verified. A 
nest of the Carolina Chickadee, containing 
5 eggs, was found on April 6. A pair of Blue 
Jays were seen commencing a nest and a 
pair of Gnatcatchers completing the lining 
of one on April 13. 

Mrs. W. H. Edwards, writing from Fair- 
hope (on Mobile Bay), Ala., reports, in part: 
Parula Warbler first seen on March 13 (Mrs. 
E. Connelley); Chimney Swift, March 27 
(A. McIntosh); Summer Tanager (Miss D. 
Vanston) and Orchard Oriole, March 30; 
Kingbird, April 1 (D. McIntosh); Kentucky 
Warbler, April 2 (Mrs. W. McIntosh); Pro- 
thonotary and Hooded Warblers, April 3; 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird and Crested 
Flycatcher, April 5; Wood Thrush, April 6 
(Miss E. Mish); and Chuck-will’s-widow, 
April 7 (K. Edwards). Of departing winter 
visitants, a Virginia Rail was found dead on 
March 30; a Sora found dead on April 4; 
Marsh Hawk last seen on April 5; Coot, 
Chipping and Song Sparrows, and Robin 
still present on April 6; and Field Sparrow 
last seen on April 11. Mockingbirds seen 
mating on March 11; Blue Jay carrying 
mateiial for a nest, March 14; Southern 
Flicker investigating a nesting-box, March 
23; Sparrow Hawk in courtship flight, 
March 30; Cardinal mating, April 1; and the 
Jay’s nest of March 14 containing 4 eggs on 
April 4. An interesting sidelight on the va- 
riety of prey taken by the Loggerhead 
Shrike was noted on April 5, when a bird of 
this species was seen feeding on a 15-inch 
milk snake. The snake, presumably killed 
by the bird, was too heavy to be carried 
away and had to be abandoned when the 
observers approached.—Francis M. WEs- 
TON, Bldg. 45, U. S. Naval Air Station 
Pensacola, Fla. 


OBERLIN (On10) Recion.—The season 
opened with one of the winter’s cold waves, 
with the temperature dropping nearly to 
zero, only to jump almost at once into mid- 
sumner heat which lasted nearly through 
the last week of February. That warm week 
from the 19th to the 26th hurried things 
along mightily. The buds were half-opened, 
all ready to burst out, and 23 species of birds 
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reported in migration here about 
Oberlin. 

But March put on the brakes and held 
things right as they were for the whole 
month. There was very little range of tem- 
perature. The graph of morning tempera- 
tures for the month, after a first cold spell, 
Only 
eighteen more species were reported in mi- 
gration for the whole month. While numbers 
little, 
individuals increased greatly. 


were 


shows a range of only 29 degrees. 


of species increased numbers of 

April was decidedly warmer, and in the 
first half of the month thirty species more 
were reported in migration. 

Here about Oberlin most of the records 
were reported by Harold Jones and other 
Oberlin College February 
these are mostly gathered around two dates, 
the oth and the 22d. A good many records 
of other observers come on the 22d as well. 
This simply means that these were the days 
when more extensive field trips were made. 
Could such trips have been made every day, 
I am sure the records would have been more 
evenly distributed through the month. The 
birds don’t celebrate Washington’s Birthday, 
but that is the day we are free to find them. 
The birds found here on the oth were: Ring- 
billed Gull, Bonaparte’s Gull, American and 
and American 


observers. In 


Red-breasted Mergansers, 
Golden-eye. I mention these for no previous 
report has given them. Canada Geese passed 
over on the 11th, and Robins and Bluebirds 
came in on the 12th. 

In February a few records were broken 
but most of them, while a day or so eaily, 
were within the normal range. February 9 
is the earliest date of arrival for the Red- 
breasted Merganser and the American Mer- 
ganser, except where the latter has arrived in 
November and has been accounted a winter 
resident. February 22 is the earliest record 
for the Red-winged Blackbird and for the 
Rusty Blackbird it equals the former earliest 
record. February 23 is the earliest for the 
Turkey Vulture by six days. Nearly foity 
years’ records are considered in these com- 
parisons, 

In the first half of March only one previous 
record for early arrival was broken. The 
Coot came March 4 and the previous record 
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was for March g. Three Obeilin records were 
equaled at the Toledo station, that of the 
Mallard and Baldpate for March 1 and the 
Lesser Scaup for March 2. And the first of 
these was broken by the Wooster station 
finding the Mallard on February 22. All 
of the Oberlin arrivals for the last half of the 
month were within a day or two of the 
median date for first arrivals for the last 
thirty years. 

Among the April arrivals, the Wood Duck 
had not been found here before in three years. 
It is interesting to note that one was found 
at Toledo the following day. The Black- 
crowned Night Heron seems to be reported 
more regularly the last few yeas than fo1- 
merly; however, it does not seem to nest here 
yet. A Florida Gallinule was seen on April 
4. Itis rare here. Golden Plovers were found 
along the lake on April 15. Five days earlier 
2 Black-bellied Plovers had been noted. The 
same day a flock of r5 Lapland Longspurs 
was found. These are becoming more 
common. 

It is interesting to note that while at Jack 
Miner’s, Kingsville, Ont., April 3 and 4, 2 
Blue Geese were seen, though none were 
reported from Ohio. There were only two of 
them in a flock-of 4,000 Canada Geese. And 
while there, a Vesper Sparrow was much in 
evidence, though none had yet been re- 
ported down here. 

Miss Alta Smith reports from Mt. Gilead, 
the most southern point for this section. 
Her field is comparatively limited but an 
interesting one. It is chiefly at the edge of 
town and along a wooded ravine through 
which a branch of the Olentangy River flcws. 
She found Robins there the earliest since 
keeping her record, February 20. Song 
Spariows came on February 24 this year 
but on February 16 last year. In Oberlin 
that was exactly reversed, February 16 
this year and the 24th last year. Chipping, 
Sparrows came one day ahead of Oberlin 
arrivals, April 12. Bewick’s Wren began 
singing February 20, but the Carolina Wren 
not until April. 10. Weoster also reported 
Bewick’s Wren present on February 20. 

The Wooster report sent in by J. A. Bruce 
has a good many records that seem in 
general to run about two days earlier than 
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those here at Oberlin. The Vesper Sparrow 
came on March 31, five days earlier than 
here; the Swamp Sparrow, April 5, has not 
been reported by anyone else. The rare 
Bewick’s Wren appeared in full song on 
April 12. It was seen only once last year, 
but two years ago nested within the city 
limits. The Tree Swallow, on March 29, 
is fourteen days earlier than it was seen at 
Oberlin and eight days earlier than reported 
from Toledo. The biggest surprise of the 
season came on March 15 when a Northern 
Yellow-throat, a male with full mask, was 
heard and observed at short range in the 
marsh sedge. An influx of Kingfishers came 
on March 8, the earliest record of the season 
by eight days. Some Evening Grosbeaks 
were still there on March 21. The records 
at Wooster seem to be a little earlier than 
those at any of the other reporting, and, in 
general, that is just what we would expect. 

Toledo seems to be one of the best favored 
localities for the study of bird-migration, 
and Louis W. Campbell is doing some very 
fine work with his opportunities there. 
Extensive marshes stretch north from Mau- 
mee Bay into Monroe County, Michigan. 
Kast from the bay to Bono are more exten- 
sive marshes. Apparently, the water-birds 
come there in greater numbers than at the 
other stations reporting. In fact, our own 
Oberlin observers work well out in that 
direction, often going to Gypsum and Port 
Clinton. Far greater numbers of water-birds 
were reported at this station than elsewhere. 
All the Ducks reported from other stations 
were reperted from Toledo, as well as others 
not seen by the other observers. Green- 
winged Teal were at the marsh north of 
Toledo from March g to April 6. At this 
same place, on March 1, 150 Pintail Ducks 
were found, while 1500 were there on March 
30; 11 Lesser Scaup were there on March 2, 
while on Apri! 6, there were sooo! 

The climax must have been, however, 


when the Whistling Swans came. Little 
Cedar Point marks the eastern boundary of 
Maumee Bay. Here 50 Whistling Swans 
were found on March 8. At the same loca- 
tion, on March 30, there were 5000 of them! 
What a sight it must have been! Yes, 5000 
Whistling Swans all in one large flock is 
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quite a sight, to say nothing of the din. 
Campbell declares it was worse than a traffic 
jam. On the same day, 500 were seen in the 
marsh on the north shore; 5 were seen in the 
last view of them on April 12. 

On March 16, at Little Cedar Point, 13 
Golden Plover were seen, and on April 6, 
at Bono, a little farther east, 50. These were 
identified at 30 feet, all in winter plumage, 
and were still there at the date of this report. 

A number of the common birds were 
recorded earlier at Toledo than here. Crows 
were migrating on February 22, and 5000 
were seen on March 1; 2500 Starlings in one 
flock were migrating on March 9; 15 Red 
winged Blackbirds were seen on Febuary 22, 
and on March 1, 5000; about 100 Grackles 
were seen on February 22. They have es- 
tablished a huge roost at Maumee, Ohio, 
where thousands of Grackles assembled every 
night. A Savannah Sparrow on April 5 and 
a Swamp Sparrow on March 30 were other 
records, 

The Lapland Longspur seems to be becom- 
ing more common here, for 100 were seen 
on February 23, 125 on March 8, and 75 
on April 13, in full breeding plumage and 
singing.—Rosert L. Batrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Cuicaco Rrcion.—The latter half of 
February was unusually mild and dry, being 
the mildest February since 1882. This 
caused the premature sprouting and budding 
of some vegetation. The temperature for 
the month reached a maximum of 67° on 
the 21st. March averages were above normal 
in precipitation (including snowfall), tem- 
perature, and sunshire. The maximum 
temperature for the month, 73°, occurred 
on the 16th. A storm on the 25th and 26th 
was the feature of the month’s weather, 
when a fall of 19.2 inches of snow occurred. 
This storm continued without interruption 
for about 45 hours. No doubt there was 
much suffering among the birds for a few 
days. However, considerable bright sun- 
shine during the days immediately following 
rapidly decreased the depth of the snow, 
and by the end of the month the amount on 
the ground was negligible. So far, April has 
been a little dry but about normal in tem- 
perature. 
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The mild weather during the latter part 
of the February brought in quite a few very 
early arrivals. Killdeer, Meadowlarks, and 
Bluebirds were reported at Beverly Hills, 
Forest Preserve, and Hyde Lake on the 2oth 
by Coursen and Lewis respectively. Mrs. 
Baldwin also reported the Killdeer at Mt. 
Greenwood Cemetery on February 25. The 
writer found Robins and Bluebirds (mi- 
grating) at Northfield on the 23d, and from 
then on there was a steady increase of these 
species, all being fairly common by March 1. 

There seems to have been a good spiing 
flight of wild fowl through this region. Al- 
most every slough, pond, and river around 
Chicago has had its quota of Mallards, Pin- 
tails, Shovellers, Baldpates, and Blue-winged 
Teal. The writer made a trip through 
McHenry County, which adjoins Lake 
County on the west, on April 6 and noted all 
of these species, also a few Lesser Scaup. 
On this trip I also saw approximately sco 
Canada Geese, and the farmers told me that 
they had been abundant for about a month. 
The writer also saw two flocks over the 
Skokie, west of Winnetka, on February 23, 
totaling about 24 birds. Mrs. Baldwin 
reports many Canvasbacks, Redheads, and 
Baldpates at Wolf Lake on April 6. Most 
of the Mergansers and Old Squaws had 
departed by April 1. Lewis reports the 
Ruddy Duck at Jackson Park on February 
1g and 23, a single bird being seen each time. 
The first showed traces of summer coloiing. 

Wilson’s Snipe have been here in small 
numbers since the first part of April. Gault 
reports hearing mating-notes on April 4. 
Numerous flocks of Pectoral Sandpipers have 
been seen; the writer observed several large 
flocks on April 6 in McHenry County. 

There have been quite a few reports on 
various Hawks this year, among them being 
the Red-shouldered reported at Hyde Lake 
on February 20 by Lewis. A pair were 
seen courting in the Little Calumet region on 
March g by Mrs. Coffin and Dr. Lewy; they 
also report the Cooper’s in that region on the 
same date. The Marsh Hawk is first reported 
by Lewis at Jackson Park on February 109, 
and from then on it has been noted in almost 
every section with regularity. 

The Phoebe was reported at the Dunes on 
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March 16 and was fairly well represented in 
all sections by April 5. Prairie Horned Larks 
started appearing shortly after the middle 
of February and seem to be fairly well 
distributed, as usual. Lewis reports 2 
Horned Larks at Hyde Lake on Febiuary 20; 
Kingfishers have been regularly reported 
since the first part of this month. 

Downy Woodpeckers have been seen in 
about usual numbers since the first part of 
March, also a few Hairys. Yellow-bellied 
Sapsuckers have been here for about three 
weeks. Komarek reports the Red-headed 
Woodpecker at Calumet City on March 2, 
and Mrs. Coffin and Dr. Lewy report it as 
common in the Little Calumet region on 
March g. Northern Flickers started to come 
in around the middle of March and have been 
very common since then. 

Red-winged Blackbirds have been seen 
regularly since February 20. Gault reports 
the first Rusty Blackbirds at Glen Ellyn on 
March 20, in song. Cowbirds have been 
here since March 16, and Bronzed Grackles 
started arriving in numbers around March 
12, although a few were here on February 
22 and 23. 

Pine Grosbeaks are again reported at 
Winnetka, 4 being seen on February 23 by 
Fisher. A flock of 12 Lapland Longspurs 
were seen at Jackson Park on February 109, 
and another of about 4o at Hyde Lake on 
February 20, by Lewis. The writer saw a 
male in full spring plumage at Rosehill 
Cemetery on March 23, and on April 6 saw 
thousands of them in McHenry County 
feeding in the open marshes. 

Song Sparrows began to arrive around the 
last of February. Mr. Gault reports the first 
seen at Glen Ellyn on the 23d, and notes one 
singing on March 12. Mrs. Baldwin reports 
oneat Mt. Greenwood Cemetery on February 
25. Komarek reports one at Calumet City 
on March 2. The first two dates are very 
early. By March 23 they had become very 
common and were in full song. On that date 
the writer also noted many hundreds of 
Juncos in full song. Field Sparrows were 
first seen by the writer on March 23, and the 
Fox Sparrow was seen by Mrs. Baldwin at 
Mt. Greenwood Cemetery on February 25; 
the writer also observed 3 at Rosehill Ceme- 
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tery on March 23, one of which was singing. 
Gault also reports them at Glen Ellyn on 
April 12; Lyon reports they have not visited 
his traps in Waukegan as yet. Vesper 
Sparrows started atriving around April 1. 
The Towhee was reported at Mt. Greenwood 
Cemetery by Mrs. Baldwin as early as 
February 25. 

The Myrtle Warbler was first reported by 
Mrs. Oak Hill Road on 
March 16, and Gault reports them as quite 
common at Glen Ellyn on April 12, and in 


Richardson on 


song on the 13th. So far this is the only 
species of the Waibler that has been re- 
ported to me this year. 

Brown Creepers have been fairly well 
represented since the first part of March and 
the usual number of White-breasted Nut- 
hatches seem to be around. Gault reports 
hearing mating-notes at Glen Ellyn on April 
Kinglets have 
reported March 29, 
Gault reports the Ruby-crowned in song at 
Glen Ellyn on April ro. 


been 
and 


2. Golden-crowned 
regularly since 


Other observations worthy of note are 
as follows: Bonaparte’s Gull, 1 at Jackson 
Park, April 3 (Mrs. Baldwin); Pied-billed 
Grebe, 1 at Jackson Park, March 31 (Mrs. 
Baldwin), 2 on April 4 and 11 on April 12 
at Glen Ellyn (Gault); Loon, 1 at Jackson 
Park, March 31 (Baldwin); Upland Plover, 
1 at Glen Ellyn, April ro (Gault); Mourning 
Dove, Glen Ellyn, April 2 and 10 (Gault); 
Night Heron, 5 at Glen 
Ellyn, April 12 (Gault); Redpoll, Dunes, 
March 16 (Dr. Strong); Winter Wren, 1 at 
Jackson Park, April 4 (Baldwin); Hermit 
Thrush, Glen Ellyn, April 10 and 14 (Gault). 


Black-crowned 


Thus far, the season seems to be a bit 
early, due to the weather being a little 
milder on the average-—JAMEs S. WuiTE, 
1114 Ardmore Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
REGIon.—The cold 
weather of mid-February was followed by a 


MINNESOTA severe 
week of warm, springlike weather, the like 
of which had never occurred before in the 
history of the Weather Bureau. Single, warm 
February days have occurred on two or 
three previous occasions, but never a whole 
week with temperatures up to 50° and 60°. 
It carried off the snow in southern Minnesota 
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and much of it farther north, swept the ice 
out of the Mississippi from Winona south- 
ward, cleared part of Lake Pepin of ice, 
brought the Bluebirds, Robins, Killdeers, 
Rusty and Red-winged Blackbirds, Marsh 
Hawks, and flocks of Ducks into southern 
Minnesota, Crows as far north as the Iron 
Range and Roseau County, waked up at 
least one hive of bees, started early plowing 
in Martin County, near the Iowa line, on the 
22d, and ended in a severe thunder and 
lightning storm and downpour of rain at 
Minneapolis on the 24th. ‘This was all un- 
seasonable and much ahead of the earliest 
previous records. ‘These early migrating 
birds came with the warm wave from the 
south, even though it was far ahead of time— 
an exemplification of Wells W. Cook’s state- 
ment that the earliest migrants respond to 
an average temperature of 35° and accom- 
pany that isotherm northward, rather than 
to established cyclic prompting from within, 
as do the later far-traveling species. 

As was to be expected, this unseasonable 
stirring of spring activities met with a severe 
check. Freezing weathe: followed immedi- 
ately, and one of the heaviest snowstoims on 
record came to the northern part cf the 
State on the 26th and 27th—-2 feet on the 
level and drifts 10 feet deep—though the 
southern part of the State escaped with only 
cold, sleet, and light snow-flurries. The un- 
seasonable birds that were here must have 
suffered to some extent, though indications 
were that many of them found shelter and 
food enough to survive—probably because 
the worst conditions lasted only a short time. 

With the exception of a single day (March 
16), when the temperature at Minneapolis 
1ose to 71° (unparalleled for the early half 
of March in the history of the loca! 
Weather Bureau), March was a cold month, 
with occasional light snows and cold north 
winds blowing over the ice and snow in the 
northern part of the State and Lake Superior. 
In spite of the chilly weather and freezing 
nights, seeding in the southern part of the 
State was well along by the middle of the 
month, and pasque flowers bloomed at 


Minneapolis on the 16th, an exceptionally 
early date. 
April, thus far, has been mostly mild to 
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warm in the southern part of the State, with 
few freezing temperatures and occasional 
days with noon readings up to 70° and 80°. 
On the 4th came a hot south wind, and the 
last ice disappeared from Lake Minnetonka 
and the larger park lakes at Minneapolis, 
and for three days thereafter the ice from the 
upper Mississippi was running over the Falls 
of St. Anthony without, however, the high 
water of former days. Local navigation 
opened on Lake Superior on the gth, but the 
Soo was still closed by ice. Seeding was well 
under way in the Red River Valley by the 
13th and finished in southern Minnesota. 
The State as a whole has had a deficient 
amount of snow this winter and the lakes 
and streams are low. Unless heavy spring 
rains occur, breeding conditions for marsh- 
nesting birds are apt to be limited. Many 
former open-water lakes are now bogs and 
marshes, and these are still available in place 
of the sloughs that have so generally diied 
up. Now, the middle of April, the trees are 
hazy with the pale green and rusty of the 
first leaves and blossoms, city lawns are 
green, shrubs are in early leaf, and the tulips, 
daffodils, and other garden bulbs showing in 
bright patches here and there. 

The following spring calendar is for the 
vicinity of Minneapolis and St. Paul, unless 
otherwise stated, and is compiled from notes 
kindly supplied by Mrs. Davidson and E. S. 
A. S. 
Rosenwinkel and Alden Risser, of St. Paul. 
Records from S. C. Swanson’s sons, near 


Swedenborg, of Minneapolis, and 


Cannon Falls, some 40 miles southeast of 
Minneapolis, and from F. Gillis, at Anoka, 
some 18 miles north, compare closely in the 
main with the Twin City dates. As hereto- 
fore we may let Mr. Swedenborg sum up the 
season thus far: 

“April 11. This has surely been a ‘differ- 
ent’ spring. Starting out as an unusually 
early one, conditions changed about March 
17, and for almost three weeks there was very 
little development and things became almost 
backward. The spring returned again with 
the delightful waim weather of the past week, 
and now things, among the birds at least, 
seem about normal.” 

February 20, Marsh Hawk, 5 on March 
22 and 23, (Risser); 21st, Rusty Blackbird; 
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22d, Killdeer (Red Wing); 23d, Bluebirds 
(Mr. and Mrs. Koch) reported February 19, 
common March 9. Hollyhocks, phlox, and 
tulips up about 2 inches. 

March 2 (temperature—3°) flock of 10 
Bluebirds in sheltered place (Swedenbory); 
3d, Robin, common March 16, females 
Apiil 16; 5th, Snow Bunting (last); 8th, 
Herring Gull, Mallard, Killdeer, Red-winged 
Blackbird; oth, Golden-eye, Red-tailed and 
Broad-winged Hawks, Canada Jay (last); 
11th, Ring-billed Gull; 12th, Western 
Meadowlark, Grackle; 16th, Lesser Scaup, 
Ring-necked Duck, Turkey Vulture, Red- 
shouldered Hawk (St. Croix Valley— 
Breckenridge), Sharp-shinned Hawk, Coo- 
per’s Hawk (Cannon Falls; March 22, Min- 
neapclis), Eastern Meadowlark, Junco (com- 
mon), Northern Shrike 
(last), mourning-cloak butterfly; 18th, Mi- 
grant Shrike; roth, Sparrow Hawk; 2oth, 
Baldpate, Green-winged Teal, Shoveller, 
Bufflehead; 22d, Gadwall; 23d,Black Duck; 
25th, Pintail; 26th, Great Blue 
Heron; 28th, Lapland Longspur (last); 29th, 
Hooded Woodcock (nuptial 
flight), Redpoll (last); 3oth, Arctic Three- 
toed Woodpecker (Mrs. Davidson). 

April 2, Snow Goose, Swan (flock of 7— 
Risser), Kingfisher, Flicker, Cowbird, Gol 
den-crowned Kinglet (Cannon Falls; April 
6, Minneapolis, common April 9g), frogs 
piping; 3d, Wilson’s Snipe (‘bleating’ April 


Song Sparrow, 


Loon, 


Merganser, 


g, numerous April 10); 4th, Canvasback, 
Sandhill Crane (1), Fox Sparrow; 5th, Pied- 
billed Grebe, Redhead, Rough-legged Hawk 
(last); 6th, Blue-winged Teal, Coot, Phacbe 
(April 4, Anoka), Vesper Sparrow (Cannon 
Falls, April 5), Junco (large flight), Tree 
Swallow, Brown Creeper (common), Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet; 8th, Winter Wren, city 
elms in bloom; oth, Black-crowned Night 
Heron, Dove, Sapsucker, Swamp Sparrow, 
Hermit Thrush; roth, Brewer’s Blackbird, 
Field Sparrow (Cannon Falls); 11th, Chip- 
ping Sparrow, Myrtle Warbler; 12th, 
Cormorant, Bittern, Maitin (Red Wing, 
April 1o—Miss, Densmore), boxelders and 
poplars in full bloom, woods white with 
bloodroot; 13th, Horned Ruddy 
Duck, Bank and Rough-winged Swallows; 
14th, Yellowlegs. 


Grebe, 
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The following notes are from Dr. G. H. 
Leudtke, of Fairmont, Martin County, near 
the Iowa line: “February numerous 
Robins in town, many flocks of Ducks going 
north over Martin County; 22d, a Canada 


20, 


Goose came to feed with our Geese in the 
Refuge; 23d, many Pintail Ducks visited our 
Mallards in the Refuge; 25th, Mis. John 
Lowe, 2 miles south of Fairmont, reported 
more than two dozen Ropins in the woods 
near her house; 28th, Mrs. Lowe reported 
many Bluebirds in her yard. All of February, 
except the 14th and 15th, was mild, snow 
was gone by the 12th, and many nights 
without frost. March 27th, a Prairie Horned 
Lark’s nest containing two young about one 
week old and one egg was found in a bare 
stubble field on the M. W. Mayo farm near 
Sherburne, Martin County.” This is early 
but not exceptional: nest with young at 
Minneapolis on March 18, 1878, and with 
eggs as far north as Wadena on March 15, 
1918. 

Mr. P. O. Fryklund, writing from Roseau 
County, says, “The migration of Hawks 
and Owls to this district is the smallest for 
many years— no Richardson’s or Hawk Owls, 
no Rough-legged Hawks, only two Goshawks, 
only one Great Gray Owl, but quite a few 
Snowy Owls, the most of them early in the 
season. The first Crow arrived on February 
20. Very warm from February 17-23; cold 
and a lot of snow since. Wolves were never 
so scarce in Roseau County, due probably to 
the scarcity of Snowshoe Rabbits.” 

Miss Olive B. Horne, of the State Teachers’ 
College, Duluth, says: “We have had the 
usual number of winter including 
Evening Grosbeaks, many flocks of Pine 


birds, 


Grosbeaks, and in the early winter many 
Canada Jays. Crows put in an appearance 
about the first of March.” Under date of 
April 3d: “Looking back cver my individual 
records for a number of years, I almost con 
clude that our birds are a bit later this 
spring. There are many flocks of Redpolls 
all about, but only this morning I heard a 
Robin. Neither Juncos, Song Sparrows, Blue- 
birds, Meadowlarks, nor Brown Creepers 
have been reported by reliable observers.” 
Mrs. R. G. Green submits the following 
from Lake western 


notes Alexander in 
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Morrison County, near the center of the 
State: February roth, Crows; March 17th, 
Robin; 19th, Horned Larks, Juncos; 2oth, 
Crows numerous; 21st, 4 Red-tailed Hawks; 
29th, Red-winged Blackbirds; 31st, Great 
Blue Heron; April 5, Bluebirds (2), Killdeer, 
thousands of Robins; 6th, Herring Gull, 
Swamp and Song Sparrows, Marsh Hawks, 
Phcebe.—Tuos. S. Roperts, Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER ReEGcIoN.—Birds are returning to 
this area slowly and irregularly, though cur 
winter residents have been joined by many 
of their kind from the south. The resident 
Meadowlark population of the past months 
has been swelled to goodly proportions with 
these new arrivals, which are penetrating 
into the cutskirts of the city and singing 
lustily. 

Since February 15, this region has had no 
snowstorms of any magnitude but has had 
irregularly occurring cold spells and a few 
light snows, accompanied in practically 
every case by a wave of migrating Robins, 
a species now abundant all over the city. 
There have been a few more Bluebirds here 
latterly than during the previous four months. 
The first true migrant reported this season 
is the Bronzed Grackle, a flock having been 
seen in South Denver by Mrs. Enid Ortman 
on March 15, and a few at Fort Morgan by 
Edward Hellstern as early as March 1. 
Townsend’s Solitaire also has been detected 
here during the past eight weeks, but one 
can hardly class this bird as a true migrant, 
for it visits here all winter and is a great 
roamer. There has been much satisfaction 
that each drive into the territory surrounding 
Denver has disclosed several American 
Rough-legged Hawks, a species which seemed 
doomed in this area because of its making a 
fine mark for every possessor of a cheap 
shotgun. Prairie Falcons have been about 
Denver for several weeks, as have also Spar- 
row Hawks. Another predacious bird has 


again visited within the city, a Maxwell’s 
Screech Owl having been under observation 
in my yard on March 14. It has been several 
years since my home neighborhood was 
visited by this little Owl. 


The Season 


Ducks have been very abundant around 
Denver and continue so up to this writing, 
Mallards and Pintails predominating. Since 
April 1, a few Mourning Doves have drifted 
into the outskirts of the city, but the species 
is not common as yet. For several years it 
has seemed to me that it would be of con- 
siderable interest to know a season’s bird 
conditions in the higher areas of the northern 
part of Colorado, but no one was known to 
me who was watching bird-life in such an 
area. However, one can now picture bird- 
life on the plains at the foothill edges and 
in North Park, two areas differing very 
decidedly in flora and fauna. Thanks to the 
courtesy and efforts of George J. Bailey, of 
Walden, Colo., it will be possible in the 
future to compare bird-life at this location 
in North Park with other localities in the 
State. Walden is in this Park, close to the 
North Platte River, surrounded more or 
less by mountains and at an altitude of 
8200 feet. It has a winter climate notably 
more severe than on the plains, and this, 
together with its proximity to the high 
mountains, brings to it alpine species such 
as Rosy Finches and Snow Buntings. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bailey had the pleasure of studying 
at will, this winter, large numbers of Hep- 
burn’s Brown-capped and Grey-crowned 
Rosy Finches, but saw no Black Rosy 
Finches. The first of these Finches came to 
Walden on December 6, and all left about 
March 21. It is more than forty years, if I 
mistake not, since there has been an indubit- 
able record of the occurrence of the Snow 
Bunting in Colorado. Mr. and Mrs. Bailey 
were in contact regularly during the past 
season with a flock of more than 500 of 
these Buntings; they reached North Park 
about January 5 and were noted last on 
February 22. A Sage Thrasher reached 
Walden on March 10, the first Robin on 
March 12, and Ducks returned as soon as 
there was open water, to wit March 10, 
though not in large numbers until April 5. A 
White-rumped Shrike was noted in North 
Park on March 16, an early date, and the 
first Meadowlark on March 23. The Red- 
tailed Hawk and the Prairie Falcon arrived 
at Walden on March 16. It is probable 


that the Killdeer does not winter in 
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North Park owing to lack of open water; it 
was first seen there on March 13 and became 
more common after April 5. March 13 also 
disclosed the presence of Golden-crowned 
Kinglets and Shufeldt’s and Pink-sided 
Juncos, the last two species leaving about 
April 7. Walden’s ordinary, and unusual, 
winter residents were seen off and on well 
into the second week of April; they include 
the Golden Eagle, Magpie, some Hawks, 
Horned Larks, Sage Hens, and Red-winged 
Blackbirds. Robins reached North Park as 
early as March 12, and the Meadowlark by 
the 23d, seemingly showing that both species 
will move from the plains to the mountains 
as early as possible. 

The areas northeast of Denver have dis- 
closed, during this passing season, a great 
many different bird species. Roy M. Lang- 
don, of Fort Collins, sent me a most valuable 
list of the birds which have come under his 
notice during the past two months; it deserves 
printing in extenso but magazine space for- 
bids. Ducks have been very numerous at 
Fort Collins, Mallards and Pintails predomi- 
nating, and the Green-winged Teal has 
returned to this area, where it breeds, 
reappearing on March 16. Ring-billed Gulls 
were first noted on March 23. Mr. Langdon’s 
report helps us to be encouraged about the 
Hawks, for his observations of them, to- 
gether with those of the Denver area, make 
one hope the thoughtless war against them 
is not entirely successful. He noted, since 
February 15, Marsh, Sparrow, and Duck 
Hawks, this last record being an especially 
valuable one, for the Duck Hawk is rela- 
tively uncommon in Colorado. The first 
Great Blue Heron record for this season 
comes from Fort Collins, where it was noted 
on March 28, a record pushed hard by one 
from Littleton, where the species showed up 
on the next day. The White-rumped Shrike 
arrived at Mr. Langdon’s neighborhood 
on March 28, and Say’s Phoebe, Lesser 
Yellowlegs, and the Burrowing Owl on 
April 6. Another wader came several days 
earlier than the Yellowlegs, to wit the 
Avocet on April 2. Areas northeast of 
Denver other than Fort Collins have fared, 
ornithologically, very well. Mr. Hellstern 
tells me that Bronzed Grackles arrived at 
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Fort Morgan on March 1 and the Great 
Blue Heron on April 8. White-throated 
Swifts came to Mrs. Weldon’s home area, 
near Loveland, on April 9. Ducks remained 
more or less constantly around Fort Morgan 
all winter, in species and numbers about as 
at Denver. 

Tree Sparrows were last noted by Mr. 
Hellstern on March 16, and the Grey-headed 
Junco on April 6. This observer writes that 
Blue Jays reached his area on March 23, 
which means, I take it, that this Jay does 
not winter at Fort Morgan. Despite a 
rather cold, long-drawn-out winter-end and 
early spring, young House Finches were out 
of their nests by April 10 at Fort Morgan. 
Concerning further facts about Mis. Wel 
don’s region, there is at least one thing of 
marked importance, to wit the appearance 
of Bchemian Waxwings at her ranch on 
March 29, staying there until about April 5. 
This is the sole 1ecord for this species in 
Colorado for this year, so far as I am able 
to learn. Birds about her place are already 
busy nesting, including the Water Ousel, 
House Finch, Screech Owl, and Hairy Wood- 
pecker. Robins, Bluebirds, and Meadow 
larks have come back very irregularly to the 
Loveland area; by March 8, Meadowlarks 
became more common and were singing as 
only the Western Meadowlark can. The 
lone Gambel’s Sparrow that had wintered 
with Mrs. Weldon, in company with a flock 
of Juncos, still clings to her ranch neighbor 
hood, but was joined by others on April 7. 
The first Killdeer noted by Mrs. Weldon was 
an individual seen on March 14; it is strange 
that this shore-bird does not winter at 
Loveland when all the conditions seem 
propitious, for it is years since the species 
has not wintered at Denver. By April 10 
the Killdeer had become common about Mrs. 
Weldon’s home. The first Mourning Dove 
wus seen at Fort Morgan on April 1 and at 
No Say’s Phaebes 


or Chipping Sparrows have as yet appeared 


Loveland on April 


at Loveland, though both species were 
due before this time (April 15), and the 
same remark applies to the area about 
Denver. Juncos disappeared from Fort 
Morgan on April 6 and from Loveland 


on April 10. The Tree Spairow often lingers 


in central Colorado until the second week of 
April; its last appearance at Fort Morgan 
was on March 16. 

Mrs. Benson writes me that at Fruita 
“birds are scarce,” which remains a real 
mystery, for every condition there seems 
suitable for a large bird population. Robins 
have drifted into this area irregularly since 
March, but not in veritable swarms as often 
happened in the past. However, Fruita has 
exhibited large numbers of Ducks, Geese, 
and Great Blue Herons this season, which 
substantiates the statement that water- 
birds have been extraordinarily common in 
Colorado this winter and spring. Late in 
March (25th), Long-billed Curlews were 
seen at Mrs. Benson’s home area, and about 
the same time all Juncos disappeared. Kill- 
deers have been numerous in this neighbor- 
hood since the last of March, at times in 
good-sized flocks. Chipping and _ Lark 
Sparrows arrived in the Grand Valley on 
April 2 and 10 respectively, and on the latter 
date Meadowlarks became common, while 
Brewer’s Blackbird came about the same 
time. There are, at this writing, a few White- 
crowned and Gambel’s Sparrows, Say’s 
Phacbes, and many White-rumped Shrikes 
about Fruita. But, compared with reports 
received in years past, Mrs. Benson’s sum- 
mary shows a scarcity of bird-life. 

As this report is being made up, Vesper 
Sparrows have come to Denver, the first 
Bronzed Grackle has been seen, and Doves 
are numerous in the city’s parks. An un 
usual bird was seen in Cheesman Park on 
\pril 13, a Yellow-shafted Flicker, which is 
an uncommon straggler about Denver. 

Readers of Brrp-Lore may find it useful 
or instructive to compare arrivals of various 
species during this season at different locali- 
ties in Colorado with those of an area far 
north, 7. e., Camrose, Alberta. Thanks to the 
kindness of Frank L. Farley of that place, 
this is now possible. Camrose is about 1009 
miles north of Denver, a little west of 
Denver’s longitude, considerably lower in 
altitude, and farther east from the east 
foothills of the Canadian Rockies. The 
following brief list gives bird arrivals up to 
date at Camrose and also gives food for 
much thought on the wonders of migration: 
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The Season 


March 30, Crow; April 1, Mountain Blue- 
bird, Western Meadowlark, and Mallard; 
April 2, Canada Goose; April 5, Herring 
Gull; April 6, Pintail, Tree Sparrow, and 
Lapland Longspur; April 7, Killdeer; April 9, 
Eastern Robin.--W. H. Bercroip, Denver, 
Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) REGION.— Additional 
reports of the death of numbers of song- 
birds and Quail continue to reach the writer, 
since the last Season report was written. 
doubt that a tremendous 
number of birds perished during the unpre- 


There is no 


cedented January storm in western Oregon. 
Shoitly after writing the last report, a trip 
was started through southern Oregon, and, 
at the first stop near Eugene, a conversation 
with Mr. Hight, a Biological Survey man 
stationed at that point, revealed the fact 
that he had picked up 17 Varied Thrushes 
about his door-yard during the storm, de- 
spite the liberal distribution of food-stuff. 
This is but a sample of the reports which 
have reached me continually since this 
period. 

On February 20, on Tule Lake just over 
the California line in the Klamath district, 
there were literally tens of thousands of mi- 
grating water-fowl present. The ice was 
practically gone, and some of the flooded 
stubble-fields were covered with birds. A 
large proportion of them seemed to be Pin- 
tails and Widgeon, but other species were 
also numerous. Farther out in the marshes 
there were thousands of Snow Geese, a few 
Swan, great numbers of Cackling Geese, and 
a mixture of other water-fowl. 

At Medford, on February 22, several Tree 
Swallows were noted, these being the first 
for the 1930 
Phoebes were found, which is rather unusual 


season. Also, several Say’s 
for that valley, and a single Rough-legged 
Hawk was found dead. This, I think, con- 
stitutes the first record of this species for 
the Rogue River Valley. 

On February 26, on the coast of Curry 
County, a number of wintering Harlequin 
Ducks were noted. While these birds are 
known to winter regulaily along the Oregon 
Coast, they are still uncommon enough for 
their presence to excite real interest in any 
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bird student. There were about ro birds in 
the flock which was noted at this time. 

During early March there was no oppor- 
tunity to observe the birds because of other 
work. On March 17 and 18 a trip was made 
to the vicinity of Astoria—the only bird 
notes of interest being the presence of im- 
mense numbers of Gulls on the Columbia 
River, probably due to the presence of 
smelt in the river. 

On March 26 the first Savannah Sparrows 
were noted along the roadsides in the 
vicinity of Beaverton; in company with 
them were numbers of White-crowned and 
Golden-crowned Sparrows. On March 28 
the first Vesper Sparrows were noted be- 
tween Corvallis and Eugene. On Sunday, 
March 30, I Portland the first 
Rufous Hummer of the season, and on the 
same day saw and heard the first Lutescent 
Warbler singing. Undoubtedly records of 
these two species could have been obtained 
earlier if I had been in the field, as they 
often appear somewhat earlier in the season. 

Since the breaking of the January storm. 
we have had rather mild weather and an 
unusual amount of sunshine for this territory, 
and bird migrations are probably somewhat 
more advanced than is usually the case.— 
IrA N. GABRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 


noted in 


San Francisco’ Recron.—Abundant 
rains fell during the three weeks following 
the last report, after which an agreeable 
series of spring rains and warm weather 
brought orchards, fields, hills, and gardens 
to a condition satisfactory to both beauty- 
lover and producer. It has been a period of 
movement among the birds, but the move- 
ment is nowhere complete. Even the resi- 
dent species are in different stages of ad- 
vancement; for example, Bush-Tits were 
found building nests as early as February 
16, yet there are still wandering flocks of 
Bush-Tits foraging among the oaks. 

Many of the summer visitants are well 
established, but winter visitants are not all 
gone. So far, arrivals have been at about 
the usual dates. The Allen’s Hummingbird 
was the one exception; it was first seen on 
February 16 and is still reported as rare 
except at Lake Merced and Golden Gate 
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Park. The Lutescent Warbler was first 
heard singing during a rainstorm on March 
6, and a mate was answering it on March 12. 
On March 20, Mrs. Kelly found the Pileo- 
lated Warbler in Beikeley. On March 23, 
2 Violet-green Swallows were seen flying 
over Phoenix Lake by Dr. Grinnell and the 
next day (the regular date) he found the 
Warbling Vireo warbling in Faculty Glade. 
The House Wren came in about March 26, 
and the Western Flycatcher on March 28. 
On April 2, a few Barn Swallows were show- 
ing interest in a bridge near Vallejo, and 
on April 8 the Tolmie’s Warbler’s song was 
heard in Strawberry Canyon. On April 13 
the Yellow Warbler was singing in Mrs. 
Mead’s garden, and on the same date the 
Audubon Association found four kinds of 
Swallows at Lake Merced: Barn, Rough- 
winged, Bank, and Tree Swallows. 

As to the winter visitants, one cannot give 
so clear an acccunt. Many of the local birds 
seem to leave their usual haunts about the 
middle or end of March, but later the same 
species are seen, perhaps in greater numbers, 
and it is difficult to say when the last of the 
species is gone. 

Hermit Thrushes and Crowned Spar- 
rows are still here, and mcre waves are to be 
expected. Flocks of Cedar Waxwings have 
been exceptionally large for this region. On 
April 1, Mrs. Kelly found Pipits very 
numerous at Dumbarton Bridge.  Be- 
tween March 25 and April 5 there were 
several records of Western Gnatcatchers in 
Berkeley. 

Only a few definite nesting records have 
been turned in to me, all of them of building 
activities: Bush-Tits building on February 
16, 27, and March 10; a pair of Hutton’s 
Vireos worked on a nest from March 24 to 
29, then abandoned it; a pair of Vigor’s 
Wiens began building in a nesting-box with 
a hinged lid. Today (April 15) the nest is 
complete but contains no eggs. On April 2, 
Mrs. Kelly found a Tule Wren’s nest at 
Lake Merced. 

Mr. Swarth’s report on birds seen from the 
Key Route trains and boats extends from 
February 15 to April 5 and includes the fol- 
lowing items: Herring Gulls were last seen 
on February 28 and Short-billed Gulls on 


March 1. Adult Western Gulls became 
scarce after March 1 and are now apparently 
gone. Immature Glaucous-winged Gulls are 
still abundant, but adults were last seen on 
March 26. California Gulls (with some Ring- 
bills?) are still abundant and constitute 
three-quarters of all Gulls seen. One or two 
Bonaparte’s Gulls were seen at long intervals 
during March, one with a black head on 
March 26. On April 1 great flocks arrived, 
about one-third of these black-headed. 

Of the Ducks, flocks of from 100 to 300 
Bluebills were seen until April 1 but dwindled 
to 20 to 50 after that date. One small flock 
of Canvasbacks (ro to 20) is still seen daily, 
always at the same place. Surf Scoters 
numbered from 50 to roo daily until April 1 
but dwindled after that, and White-winged 
Scoters have been seldom seen. Seveial 
Mergansers have been seen at intervals on 
the Key Route fill, the last on March ro. 
From 10 to 12 Loons were seen flying north 
regularly at 8 A.M. until March 15, very few 
since then. Only 2 or 3 Western Grebes have 
been seen daily from March 25 to April 5 
One California Murre was seen on February 
18. Crows are frequently seen on Goat Is- 
land, though absent from Berkeley. 

Scattering reports of water-birds include 
the following: 5000 Black Brant at Bodega 
Bay, March 22 (Eva Griffin); 300 Black 
Brant at Bolinas Bay, March 22 (Mr. Locker- 
bie); 150 Eared Grebe at Dumbarton Bridge, 
April 1 (Mrs. Kelly); 50 Canada Geese at 
Lake San Andreas, February 16 (Audubon 
Association). Along the Vallejo mud-flats 
on April 2, there were innumerable Black- 
bellied Plover and Long-billed Dowitchers, 
also many Red-backed and smaller Sand- 
pipers. Bonaparte’s Gulls were abundant. 
In the marshes, Black-crowned and Blue 
Herons and Bitterns were numerous, and a 
few Yellowlegs and one Avocet were seen. 
Ducks were scarce except for a few flocks 
of Canvasbacks off shore. 

On March 22, Mr. Lockerbie located a 
colony of White-throated Swifts on the cliffs 
near Stinson’s Beach, and on the same date, 
in Strawberry Canyon, Dr. Grinnell found a 
Long-eared Owl, the first ever recorded on 
the campus or in this general region.— 
AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Book Pews and Kebiews 


THE Book or Brirp Lire. By Artuur A. 
ALLEN. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New 
York, 1930. 8vo. xix+426 pages. 

In a day of expensive books, here is a rare 
money’s worth, a volume with 275 illustra- 
ticns, mostly from Professor Allen’s peerless 
photographs, for $3.50. Moreover, the work 
is the most comprehensive exposition to date 
that is at the same time based almost wholly 
upon material and phenomena such as are 
available to any serious amateur. After the 
opening chapters on the evolution and dis- 
tribution of birds the author rarely chooses 
examples outside the field of his own most 
intensive experience, eastern North America. 

The keynote of this book is ecological. 
That is, we find no treatment of birds py 
families, but rather the type of approach 
that is correlated with the personal develop- 
ment of most bird-lovers. Thus, a discussion 
of bird communities illumines the way toward 
detailed consideration of the birds of fields 
and orchards, marshes and shores, etc. De- 
lightful writing is here combined with 
authentic interpretation. No one could read 
pages 78 to 86, for example, without realizing 
that here is a naturalist who has felt deeply 
as well as observed surely. 

Subsequent sections on migration, court- 
ship, home-life, adaptation, plumage, and 
birds in relation to man are packed with in- 
formation which is to an extraordinary degree 
first-hand. By taste and profession Dr. 
Allen has so long and so thoroughly lived 
ornithology that his handling of even old 
and familiar branches possesses marked 
originality. Part II of the book, entitled 
‘Methods of Bird Study,’ is a succinct and 
invaluable statement of means that have 
stood the test of experience. 

If one were to seek shortcomings in this 
admirable production, they would prove to 
be related to the very virtue of originality. 
Professor Allen has made slight effort to 
summaiize highly important and enlighten- 
ing research on courtship, color inheritance, 
behavior as replacing what is loosely called 


‘instinct,’ and other physiological aspects of 
bird-study that have been investigated in 
various parts of the woild during the last 
decade. Nevertheless, it is such quantitative 
and adequately controlled methods that are 
giving ornithology its high place among the 
biological sciences, and no studies have done 
more to help in a real understanding of situa- 
tions encountered daily in the field. 

This comment, however, is not made to 
detract from the merit of a unique and 
thorough study of bird-life, the content of 
which will not only help innumerable begin- 
ners but must also become part of the equip- 
ment of every investigator.—R. C. M. 


AMERICAN Narturists. By HENRY CHESTER 
Tracy. E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., New 
York. 8vo. viii+-282 pages. 

The naturist of Liberty H. Bailey and the 
author of the present volume is the literary 
naturalist of John Burroughs. He is an 
interpreter of nature’s message to the soul, 
rather than to the mind of man. Thoreau 
Burroughs, Muir, Beebe, and Seton are here 
included as naturists and with them the 
author places, for given reasons, William 
Bartram, Theodore Roosevelt, Carl Akeley 
Roy Chapman Andrews and William Leon 
Dawson—a mixed assemblage but having in 
common a love of nature and the gift of ex- 
pression. 

In this general estimate of the nature and 
significance of the wiitings of these and other 
American authors, Mr. Tracy reveals to us 
the possession of a type of literature which in 
body and distinction merits recognition as 
occupying a field of its own. 

Himself a lover of nature and a litterateur, 
he writes with sympathy, discrimination, and 
insight. His work is not a mere appraisal of 
that of the authors cited. It is a consideration 
of the relations which do or may exist 
between man and nature viewed from many 
angles. As such we should accord it a high 
place among those of the authors he honors.— 
Fr. me. 
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Hotmway Meapow. By Epira M. Patcu. 
Decorations by WiLFrip S. Bronson. The 
Macmillan Co. 165 pages; 49 illustrations, 
mostly from photographs. 

A collection of nine children’s stories about 
the wild inhabitants of a meadow—bird, 
mammal, plant, and insect—interestingly 
written and full of real natural history. Miss 
Patch is a scientist—Entomologist for the 
State of Maine—and she sticks to facts and 
still makes them interesting to children 
without having to exaggerate or draw upon 
her imagination. Two children get ac- 
quainted with the Meadowlark, the wild 
carrot, the woodchuck, the spittle insect, 
the timothy, the star-nosed mole, the 
meadow caterpillar, the Snow Bunting, and 
the funnel-weaving spider, and their pleasure 
in learning about their neighbors is quite 
contagious. The only blemish on an at- 
tractive little book which the reviewer 
notices is an illustration of a singing Meadow- 
lark which is obviously of a mounted bird. 
The caption does not so pronounce it, and 
inasmuch as the rest of the photcgraphs are 
apparently of living birds or animals, one 
might be led into questioning the accuracy 
of the rest of the book on account of this one 
illustration. The photographs of Snow 
Buntings and Miss Patch’s description of 
their feeding habits and their perching in 
trees are of particular interest to ornitholo- 
pists.—A., A. A, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF BriRD-LIFE IN JAPAN. 
Directed by SernosuKE Ucuipa. Photo- 
graphed by Kenji Surmonura. Vol. I, 
1930. Sanseido Co. Ltd., Tokyo, Osaka. 
4to. 

This beautiful volume contains 56 plates, 
each accompanied by a page of text in 
Japanese and English. The species figured 
are chiefly Cranes, shore-birds, and watei- 
fowl, and there are also some land-birds. The 
photography is excellent, and, as a rule, the 
figures of the birds are not so large as to 
preclude showing the nature of their haunts. 
The pictures, therefore, tell us more about 
the habits of the bird than those in which the 
bird only is figured. The photographs are 
reproduced by half-tone, but the screen 
employed is so fine and the printing so ex- 


cellent that the effect is that of a full-tone 
process. 

Mr. Uchida’s text relates to the plate it 
accompanies, and also to the habits of the 
species illustrated.—F. M. C. 


SHANGHAI Birps. A Study of Bird-Life in 
Shanghai and the Surrounding Districts. 
By E. S. Witxinson. Shanghai, North- 
China. Daily News and Herald Limited, 
1929. Roy. 8vo. xxi+243 pages; 23 col. 
plates. 

Part I of this work is in the nature of an 
introduction to the study of birds. Practical 
advice on the subject of identification of 
birds, both in the garden and field, is given. 
Methods of attracting birds are described 
The commoner birds are briefly described 
and mysteries of nomenclature explained. 
Then follow two chapters on bird migration, 
with remarks on the sense of direction. In 
Pait IT (pages 61-240) there are descriptions 
and, usually, remarks cn habits of the more 
common birds of the region. Twenty-three 
full-page colored plates from drawings by 
Grénvold, illustrating some 70 species, add to 
the value of the work for students.—F’. M. C. 


Book News 


Cassinia, organ of the Delaware Valley 
Ornithological Club (Academy of Sciences, 
Philadelphia) for 1927 and 1928 contains: ‘A 
Study of Great Horned Owls in the Delaware 
City “Heronry,”’ by Benjamin Chapman 
Hiatt (with one plate); ‘Delaware as a 
Hunting-Ground,’ by John D. Carter; ‘Fall 
Migration at Jeffersonville, Penna., 1916 to 
1928, Inc.,’ by Raymond J. Middleton; 
‘Two Red-Letter Field-Days,’ by Richard 
O. Bender; ‘Report on Spring Migration for 
1927-1928,’ by Club Members; records of 
more interesting species observed during 
this period; an abstract of the Club’s Pro- 
ceedings, and a Bibliography of Publications 
Relating to the Birds of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delawaie for the years 1925- 
1928. The whole forms a convenient record 
of the activities of the Club and its members 
during the period named. 


Number 14 of Volume XVI, of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York Bulletin to the 


Book News and Reviews 


schools (Albany) is a Bird Day Number. 
It is well illustrated, chiefly with drawings 
in black and white by Edmund J. Sawyer. 
We observe a notice to the effect that the 
New York State Education Department at 
Albany still has for sale a limited number of 
portfolios containing Fuertes’ colored plates 
of the birds of New York. The price is 
$1.20 each in the United States, and $1.40 
in Canada. 


Bulletin Number T of the Michigan State 
Department of Conservation, by Miles D. 
Pirnie, gives practical information concern- 
ing ‘Winter Feeding Stations and Foods for 
Ground Feeding Birds in Michigan.’ It is 
stated that copies of this 8-page pamphlet 
may be had “on request,” but, unfortunately, 
we are not told to whom to apply. 


In The Florida Naturalist for January, 
1930 (Vol. III, No. 1, Daytona Beach, Fla.) 
Arthur H. Howell writes entertainingly of 
‘A Naturalist’s Cruise on the Gulf Coast’; 
from Pensacola to Cedar Keys, William 
Fremont Blackman records observations 
made on ‘May Day in the Big Cypress’; 
the sixth, and concluding part of Charles 
J. Maynard’s valuable reminiscences of the 
‘Adventures of a Naturalist in Florida,’ 
appears; Donald J. Nicholson gives ‘Inter- 
esting Facts about American Egrets,’ and 
there are notes from various correspondents. 


The first number of the eleventh volume 
of The Murrelet (L. K. Couch, Old Capital 
Building, Olympia, Wash.) appears in 
printed form and is more attractive, more 
dignified, and hence more impressive than 
the preceding mimeographed issues. The 
leading articles are: ‘Nesting of the Pacific 
Godwit,’ by Stanley Warburton, Jr. (illus.); 
‘The Pygmy Owl,’ by Allan Brooks; ‘Some 
Notes from the Oregon Coast,’ by Ira N. 
Gabrielson, Stanley G. Jewett, and J. C. 
Braly; ‘Nesting of the Sharp-shinned Hawk,’ 
by J. Hooper Bowles; ‘Notes on Relation- 
ships of Parasitic Flatworms to Birds and 
Mammals,’ by John E. Guberlet. 


Nos. 39 and 40 (1927-28) of the Abstract 
of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society of 
New York (no address given, but the Secre- 
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tary, J. F. Kuerzi, resides at 978 Woodycrest 
Avenue, New York City) contains a report of 
the Secretary; “The Ornithological Year 1926 
in the New York City Region,’ by Ludlow 
Griscom; ‘The Ornithological Year 1927 in 
the New York City Region’: ‘Spring,’ by 
Ludlow Griscom; ‘Fall,’ by Warren F.. Eaton; 
‘The Birds of Union County, N. J., and Its 
Immediate Vicinity,’ by Charles A. Urner. 
The latter paper occupies pages 44 to 98, 
and is of exceptional interest. Mr. Urner’s 
observations cover a period of somewhat 
over thirteen years and he records “276 
species, subspecies, and hybrids.” A_ full 
record of his field observations has supplied 
him with data which he tabulates under such 
suggestive headings as ‘Potential Breeders 
Seen per Field Hour—June’; ‘Yearly Census 
of Nesting Pairs of Birds on 236-Acre 
Tract ...’; ‘Daily Counts,’ etc. These, and 
other methods of presentation, afford a basis 
for comparison with results obtained else- 
where. 


The Bulletin of the Illincis Audubon 
Society for 1930 (No. 20, address Chicago 
Academy of Science) maintains its high 
standard of attractiveness and interest. The 
leading articles are: ‘Photographing in a 
Vanishing Marsh,’ by James C. Plagge and 
William O. Dawson, with a full-page plate of 
unusual beauty; ‘The Doctcr and His 
Patient,’ by R. J. H. DeLoach (reminiscences 
of Jchn Burroughs); ‘Nesting of the Starling 
in the Chicago Region and Other Notes of 
1929,’ by C. W. G. Eifrig; and a ‘Mid-winter 
Survey of Bird-Life in Illinois.’ 

The affiliation of the Society with the 
Chicago Academy is announced under terms 
which seem to be mutually advantageous. 


Mrs. L. W. Maynard, of 1882 Columbia 
Road, Washington, D. C., has in her pos- 
session a few copies of a pamphlet containing 
‘President Roosevelt’s List of Birds Seen in 
the District of Columbia,’ which she will 
dispose of at 25 cents each. 


The Wild Turkey Conservation Associa- 
tion (161 Fairfield Avenue, Johnstown, Pa.) 
has issued a pamphlet, prepared by Samuel P. 
Boyer, M.D., containing the results of “The 
Nation-wide Survey on the Wild Turkey.’ 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: ‘ 
A Pird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Han 


THERE are about 4500 golf courses and 
links in Ametica, Excepting those con- 
nected with resorts, they are usually located 
in or near cities and towns. Their average 
area is possibly between 150 and 200 acres. 
As a rule, they are not open to the public, 
and many of them are surrounded by dog- 
proof fences. While the golf architect is 
chiefly concerned with open spaces—fairways 
and greens—he is not without an eye for 
landscape effect. Trees and lower growth are 
permitted to remain where they do not 
interfere with play, and sometimes—be it 
said to the credit of all concerned-—where 
they do. Comparatively large, grassy spaces 
are left uncut-—the ‘rough’—and an especial 
effort is made to introduce or enlarge water- 
hazaids. In short, golf grounds have many 
of the requirements of bird sanctuaries, and 
with but little properly directed effort they 
may become important centers of urban 
bird conservation. 

To encourage and assist golf clubs in 
making their grounds more attractive to 
birds, the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, with the aid of some golfers who 
are also bird-lovers, has formed a Golf Club 
Bird Sanctuary Committee. The first im- 
portant act of this Committee has been the 
preparation of a 64-page, profusely illus- 
trated booklet in which the claims of birds 
to the attention of golfers are stated logically, 
eloquently, and graphically. 

The benefits to be derived from a move- 
ment of this kind would accrue, first, to the 
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birds, second, to the golfers, third, to the 
public. 

In spite of the fact that at times golf 
grounds become fairly populous with human- 
ity, birds soon learn that man, while golfing, 
is generally harmless to them and, unalarmed, 
regard him with tolerance. It is, indeed, 
remarkable how little attention a company 
of worm-hunting Robins will pay to a golf- 
ball that falls among them. Occasionally 
one is hit, and we recall a Crow that was 
killed in the air by a driven ball. But such 
accidents are rare. As a rule, birds are safe 
on the course and give every evidence of 
knowing it. We have known Lesser Scaup 
Ducks to spend the winter in small ponds in 
which dozens of golf-balls dropped daily and 
were fished for by splashing caddies. I 
remembe Kingfisher that nested in the 
face of: unker directly in the line of play 
The ravst northern flock of Bob-whites I 
ever saw was on a golf course in Minnesota. 
The only Nightingale I ever heard sing by 
day was on a golf course near London. Ex- 
periences of this kind might be recorded 
indefinitely, all showing that birds appreciate 
the protection they find on golf club grounds. 

The case for the golfers is not so clear. 
Golf is an absorbing game. It is followed 
with a single-mindedness that excludes all 
matters not directly connected with the end 
in view. But it would be better for both the 
golfer and his game if a golf course were some- 
thing more than the area between tee and 
cup. Mental relaxation in golf is quite as 
important as physical relaxation. One 
should be the master, not the servant, of one’s 
brain as well as one’s body; and I can affirm 
from experience that the clear, smooth 
whistle of the Meadowlark or the companion- 
able lay of a Song Spariow will induce a 
sweetness of spirit that communicates itself 
to every club in one’s bag. Give them but 
half a chance, and birds, indeed in countless 
ways, will lower our sccres and heighten our 
pleasures. 

As for the public at large, let us consider 
them after we have had a hearing for the birds 
from a fair proportion of the one and a half 
million golf-players in this ccuntry. Mean- 
while the non-golfers will profit by having 
bird-havens in their midst. 
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Small? Yes, but so was Napoleon. It is not size 
that counts in this modern world. If it were, we 
would still be overrun with dinosaurs or mastodons. 
Did you ever watch that little mate of mine drive off 
aC ora Red-tailed Hawk? Well, he has more fire 
and vt.ge packed into his little atom of a body than 
you could squeeze out of an Eagle. I don’t hesitate, 
myself, to drive off a squirrel or a cat if it comes too 
close to my nest. Bzzz—Bzzz—do you hear that? 
Nothing but my wings humming, but every one of 
the wild creatures knows the meaning of that sound 
and gets out of the way if they want to avoid trouble. 
They know that my bill is sharp and that I mean busi- 
ness when I buzz that way. There is not one of 
them that can turn fast enough to catch me, and I can 
fly twice as fast as the best of them. What other bird 
can fly backward and forward or straight upward the 
way I can? Yes, they know well enough to leave me alone and to get out of 
my way when I am angry. Sometimes I chase them just for fun. 

How do you like my shining green feathers? Can’t compare with the ruby 
throat of my mate, you say? Well, I guess that is more or less true. Too bad 
we females can’t have colors just as bright as the males. It really would not 
inconvenience us very much, and I do not think it would attract attention to 
our nests because, when we are at rest and in the shade, as you probably have 
noticed, we look uniformly dark. You see, our colors are not due to green and 
red pigments, but merely to the structure of the surface of the feather over- 
lying a dark pigment. When the sun strikes our feathers at an angle, we reflect 
brilliant, iridescent green or red, as the case may be, but at other times we are 
quite somber. 

My mate knows all about these tricks and with a twist of his head and a 
jerk of his throat-feathers he can flash fire or ruby or jet-black. You just ought 
to see him when he is courting me or driving off a rival. Sometimes I lead him 
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a merry chase over this entire hillside, for he always wants to get in front of me 
before starting his tricks and, I tell you, I may not be as brightly colored, but 
I can fly just as fast and put on just as many flourishes. 

Then when I am resting quietly what a show he does put on. Sometimes he 
darts at me with the speed of an express train, as though he would knock me 
from my perch or spear me clear through with his bill. But I know all about his 
deceptions and pay no attention to him, and, when no more than 6 inches from 
me, he stops abruptly in mid-air, his throat-feather standing on end and 
ablaze. Then he may swing back and forth on thearc of a great circle in front of 
me—up and down—chippering and chattering—and squealing in his high 
voice. Sometimes he barely misses my head as he swings down from 50 feet in 
the air, only to sweep up to an equal height on the other side, but, usually, he 
manages to flaunt that gorgeous necktie or shoot emerald beams into my none- 
too-appreciative eyes. Oh, but he is a gay deceiver! From the way he behaves 
at this season you would think he thought the world of me and would stand by 
and help me build a nest and drive off enemies and feed the youngsters and do 
all those little household chores that many a gayer bird than he is known to do. 
But not he! I build the nest all by myself, and once my two little eggs are laid, 
I see no more of my Beau Brummel unless I go and hunt him up. He picks out 
some favorite perch on a dead branch or a telegraph wire and there he sits. 
Thinking of me? Yes, perhaps—wondering how long it is going to take me to 
raise those two homely little babies and get ready to build another nest for a 
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second brood. And the longer he sits the more sour he gets, until every bird 
that comes his way seems to annoy him, and he darts at them and drives them 
away as though they had designs on his easy-chair. 

Well, after all, I know all about him and am not deluded. Expect nothing 
and you will never be disappointed. What might be labor for him is sheer joy 
for me. I would just as soon build a nest as sip nectar from jewel weed, and 
perhaps rather. 

Did you ever see one of my nests? Well, it’s one of the coziest little homes 
you can imagine. First, I gather cobwebs from around windows or weed- 
patches, or I take some of the web of the tent caterpillars and stick it to a cer- 
tain spot on a branch that I have selected. Very often I pick out the lower 
branch of an apple tree, and I don’t care much if it is dead for I always make 
my nest inconspicuous anyway. Some Hummingbirds, who are not as sociable 
as I am, go clear off into the woods and sometimes high in the trees but that’s © 
not my nature. Next I gather down or cotton from new ferns or young oak 
leaves, or wherever I can find it, and I fasten this to the branch with more 
spider-webs; I cover a spot about an inch long. Then I build upward with more 
cotton and more webs until I have a mattress about a quarter of an inch thick 
and as big as a half dollar. Now, or even before this, it is time to decorate the 
outside in order to make my nest less conspicuous. So I gather small lichens 
from the bark of trees, or if they are scarce I take bits of moss or of the bark it- 
self and glue them to the outside of the nest with more webs. Next I start on 
the walls, for I must have a deep nest from which my precious eggs will not be 
spilled when the branch sways in the wind. So I build up the sides with more 
cotton and more webs and more lichens until my nest is about an inch high and 
altogether somewhat larger than a walnut. The upper edge of the nest I make 
very thin and curve it inward so that the eggs cannot possibly roll out, even if 
the branch careens at quite a steep angle. It usually takes me about a week to 
finish building and shaping it to my liking, and then the great event—I lay my 
two little white eggs. At least, they probably seem little to you because they 
are no larger than white beans, but they are really comparatively large when 
you consider my size. Indeed, they are so large that I never lay them on con- 
secutive days, and sometimes two or three days intervene. 

Then comes the quiet joy of caring for the eggs, sitting on them, and feeling 
the stir of life gradually developing within. Most birds have a very definite 
period of incubation, and perhaps I would also if I had somebody to sit on the 
eggs while I went off to feed. But every time I leave them to feed they get 
chilled, in spite of my warm little nest, and the more they get chilled the longer 
it takes to hatch them. So if the weather is cold and wet, and food is scarce, 
it may take fifteen to sixteen days for them to hatch, while at other times they 
hatch in eleven. The same holds true for my babies as well. How rapidly they 
grow depends upon the amount of food they get, and this, in turn, depends on 
the abundance of flowers and tiny insects, which, of course, is controlled by 
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THEN COMES THE QUIET JOY OF CARING FOR THE EGGS, SITTING ON THEM AND 
FEELING THE STIR OF LIFE GRADUALLY DEVELOPING WITHIN 


favorable weather conditions. So you see we are creatures of circumstance. 
The weather is our greatest enemy from the time we start life in the egg until in 
mature life; if we venture north too early in the spring and fly into a storm and 
food-shortage, it snuffs out the tiny spark that keeps the fire lit in our eyes. 

We usually do not have much trouble in the fall, for as soon as the frosts 
come, or even before, and while flowers and insects are still numerous, we start 
southward for our winter quarters in Mexico and Central America. Occasion- 
ally a few Hummingbirds try to winter in Florida or in southern Texas, but 
Hummingbird food is scarce, even there, in December and January, so most of 
us go where food is a certainty. In the fall we are free to come and go as we 
please but in the spring we feel this irrepressible urge to push northward to our 
old nesting-grounds and, once we arrive, we do not feel like retracing our steps, 
even for Old Man Weather. Our males push northward first, arriving in the 
northern States even as early as late April, and these are the birds that some- 
times pay the penalty in large numbers when snow falls in early May. These 
May storms do not usually last long, and, unless the flowers actually become 
covered up, we can find some food. 

There is also another way we have of getting food, that may not occur to 


you, that is by taking advantage of the Sapsuckers. They usually tap many 
more trees than they need, and, even if they don’t, we can chase them away 
from whatever holes they have made long enough to get what sap has collected. 
Those of us that nest where Sapsuckers are to be found in the summer make a 
regular practice of visiting the birch trees which they have tapped, thus supple- 
menting our diet of nectar and tiny insects. 
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Some people think we live entirely on the nectar of flowers just because they 
see us hovering in front of them so much, and because the edges of our tongues 
are rolled in so as to form a double-barreled tube for sucking. It is true that we 
can suck nectar from a flower nearly as well as you can lemonade through two 
straws, but we do eat some other things also. Nearly every flower has some 
tiny spiders or aphids in it, and we swallow them right along with the nectar. 
Sometimes, likewise, we go on spider-hunts, even where there are no flowers, 
or we buzz around the under-surfaces of leaves and branches for plant-lice and 
such dainties. Again, we may even catch little flying insects on the wing. I 
must admit, however, that I prefer nectar, and bright colors, especially reds, 
always attract me because they remind me of flowers. I have been known to 
inspect neckties and hair-ribbons and even sun-burned noses. Some people, 
who like to watch us feed, fill small vials with sugar syrup and cover them with 
bright red paper or silk so that we will find them. I confess I like these arti- 
ficial flowers almost as well as real ones, for they certainly hold more food. 

If I were to have a garden all my own, I know just what I would plant. I 
would have lots of early larkspurs and columbines and morning-glories and 
nasturtiums. I would plant rows and rows of caragana, pelargonium, and 
tritoma; I would have no end of tiger lilies, painted cups, bee-balms, scarlet 
salvias, azaleas and gladiolus; I would train scarlet runners and trumpet vines 


I WOULD TRAIN SCARLET RUNNERS AND TRUMPET VINES OVER ALL MY FENCES 
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over all my fences; and all my shade trees would be horse-chestnuts and 
buckeyes. 

Some flowers have plenty of nectar, as you probably know, which a self- 
respecting Hummingbird cannot get. It is protected by trap-doors and all sorts 
of devices, so that only certain bees or insects that will transfer the pollen from 
one to another can find it—and they have to travel along a certain definite 
path so that in penetrating to the nectar they become dusty with pollen. Those 
flowers may be nice to look at, but I just pass them by,—sweet peas and lady- 
slipper orchids, for example. 

I have a cousin down in South America, however, who is very clever—the 
little rascal. His bill isn’t half as long as mine (they call him Rhamphomicron— 
quite a mouthful for such a little fellow), and he tackles all kinds of flowers, 
even the largest size of trumpet creepers. He doesn’t get the nectar by hovering 
in front of the flowers the way I and my long-billed cousins do, but he perches 
on the flowers and punches holes into their nectaries so that he can get the 
sweets without making his face all powdery. Everyone to his taste—he is one 
of the black sheep of the family—but then perhaps it isn’t his fault that nature 
endowed him with such a short bill. He has to eat to live. 

Then I have other cousins down there with all sorts of curved bills that 
seem to be handy for certain flowers which we straight-billed Hummers have 
trouble with. You would be interested to see a family reunion of all the Hum- 
mingbirds in the world. In the first place, just because all of us in eastern 
United States belong to one species, you must not think my family is a small 
one; oh, no, there are nearly 500 different kinds of Hummingbirds. Most of us 
are found in the Andean region of Colombia and Ecuador of South America, 
but a few of us are found as far south as Patagonia and as far north as Alaska 
in the summer. While we Rubythroats are the only ones that are found in 
eastern United States, several species are common in California, and as many 
as seventeen species have been recorded within the borders of the United 
States. Hummingbirds are found nowhere else in the world, however, except 
in North apd South America, so if we had that family reunion, we would not 
have to cross any oceans. Not that I would be afraid to attempt it, however, 
if I were sure of what I would find on the other side. Quite a few of us fly across 
the 600 miles of sea to the Bermudas, and most of us cross the 500 miles of the 
Gulf of Mexico to reach our winter quarters in Central America. Indeed, we 
are almost as much creatures of the air as our relatives, the Swifts. 

What’s that—you didn’t know we were closely related to the Chimney 
Swift? Well, I must admit we do not look much alike, and I don’t know that I 
am proud of the relationship, but when it comes to relatives, it’s blood that 
counts, not clothes. By that I mean our internal anatomy is much more like 
the Swifts than you could ever guess by looking at our feathers or our bills. A 
few of us Hummingbirds are no more brilliant than some of the Swifts, and 
although some of us are not much larger than bumble-bees, at least one of our 
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EVEN A SMALL GRASSHOPPER LOOKS LARGE BESIDE ONE OF MY YOUNGSTERS WHEN FIRST 
HATCHED, BUT THREE WEEKS LATER HE IS PRACTICALLY AS LARGE AS HIS MOTHER 
(Note the well-filled crop of the younger Hummer) 


number, living in southernmost South America, is fully as large as the smaller 
species of Swifts. 

If you could see my youngsters when they are first hatched and when their 
bills are very short and they have no feathers at all, you might well think them 
young Chimney Swifts, if they were not so small. They are covered with rather 
dark skin and, at first, just like little Swifts, have no down at all. Swifts never 
do get any down, but my youngsters acquire a little on their backs before they 
are very old, and their bills begin to lengthen almost immediately, so that they 
do not look like Swifts more than a few days. Besides, when they are first 
hatched, they are no larger than honey-bees—even a small grasshopper looks 
large beside one. 

Maybe you think it is not a difficult job feeding my children for the first few 
days. They are so weak they can hardly hold their wobbly heads up, so I 
merely insert my tongue into their throats and squirt them full of nectar and 
tiny insects. They have good-sized crops, so that I do not have to feed them 
very often, and I spend a good deal of time brooding them. Otherwise, they 
certainly would either roast or freeze, they are so naked and helpless. 

As they get older, feeding becomes easier, and by the time they have grown 
their feathers, I can put my whole bill down their throats. It now takes more 
effort to fill them, however, and you must not be alarmed if it looks as though 
I were trying to punch a hole clear through them every time I feed them, which 
is now about every twenty minutes. 

My youngsters usually stay in the nest about three weeks, though if the 
weather is continuously warm and dry so that food is abundant and I have to 
spend less time brooding, they may be ready to leave in a little over two weeks. 
In very cold, wet seasons, on the contrary, it may take me a month to make 
them strong enough to fly. They certainly do crowd each other before they 
leave, and when they go they seem to fly by instinct and buzz up to one of the 
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higher branches as though they had been doing it all their lives. They seem to 
have no trouble in selecting a perch, and grasp it with none of the wobbles of 
most youngsters. Once in a while one of the little fellows comes back to spend 
the night on the nest, but more often, once gone, they never return, nor do I 
have to feed them very often after they have left. They begin picking plant- 
lice from under leaves almost immediately, and are not long in mastering the 
art of hovering in front of a flower and securing their own nectar. By this time 
flowers are numerous everywhere and even a stupid youngster has no trouble 
in finding food. 

In their first plumage they look very much like their mother, except that 
they are pure white underneath and neither their throats nor flanks show any 
dark feathers. Occasionally they may start their moult and get a few colored 
feathers beneath before leaving in the fall, but practically all of our feather- 
change takes place in our winter quarters where the weather is always warm 
and the food abundant. Then our youngsters moult with us and come into a 
plumage that is not materially different from ours—males with bright red 
throats and greenish flanks—females with some dark feathers on the throat 
and sides. Our new plumage, also, is no different from that we have been wear- 
ing. We never travel in flocks, but sometimes, where flowers are numerous, we 
may gather in considerable numbers for a few days at a time. We love to bathe 
and then sit in the sunlight and preen our feathers but we do not bathe like 
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most birds. We find some little waterfalls where the spray rises from the rocks, 
or where water is dripping from the moss. Perhaps you have seen us about 
your lawn when the sprinkler is working—buzzing into the spray for a moment, 
then out again and back again. Sometimes we are content merely to buzz 
among the dew-covered leaves for our shower, but oh! how we love the spray on 
a hot summer afternoon, wouldn’t you? 


QUESTIONS 


1. How many kinds of Hummingbirds are there and where are they found? 
2. How many kinds are found in eastern United States? How many in western United 
States? 
3. Why are they called Hummingbirds? 
4. How large are Hummingbirds? How large is the Ruby-throated Hummingbird? 
5. Describe the Ruby-throated Hummingbird and tell how the male and female are 
different. 
6. Do the males have a different winter plumage? How do young birds differ from 
their parents? 
>. Where are Ruby-throated Hummingbiids found in summer? Where in winter? 
8. When do Rubythroats arrive in the northern United States and when do they 
leave? 
g. Are the iridescent colors of Hummingpirds due to pigment? Why does the red throat 
of the male sometimes look black? 
10. What aie the foods of the Hummingbird and how are they secured? 
s1. Describe the Hummingbird’s tongue. 
12. To what other birds are Hummingbirds most closely related? What are some reasons 
for believing this? 
13. What color seems to be most attractive to Hummingbirds, and how may Humming- 
birds be attracted to one’s window? 
14. At what time of year does the Hummingbird nest and how many broods does it have? 
15. Describe the Hummingbird’s nest and tell where it is usually built. Where are the 
materials secured? 
16. Describe the Hummingbird’s eggs as to size, color, and number. 
17. What is the period of incubation? Does the male assist? 
18. Describe the newly hatched young as to size, color, covering, and length of bill. 
19. How are the young fed when small; when nearly ready to leave the nest? 
20. What are young Hummingbirds fed and how often? Does the young Hummer have 
a crop? 
21. How long do young Hummingbirds remain in the nest and where do they go whe. 
they leave? 
22. How do Hummingbirds bathe? 
23. When do Hummingbirds moult? 
24. Describe the courtship performance of the Hummingbird. Does the Hummingbird 
have any voice? 
25. What are the chief enemies of Hummingbirds or dangeis to their lives? Do they 
ever attack larger birds or are they themselves attacked? 
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THE COWBIRD 
Life History and Identification Outline 
(See Frontispiece) 


1. Summer Range: In one of its three varieties the Cowbird is found from Mexico to Central 
Canada and from eastern California to ‘the Atlantic Ocean. The eastern Cowopird is 
found in summer from northern Texas and Louisiana to Nova Scotia and Quebec 
but is absent in the southeastern States from southern Virginia southward. The 
Sagebrush Cowbird takes its place from central Minnesota and southeastern South 
Dakota westward, and the Dwarf Cowbird replaces it from southern Texas and 
Louisiana southward through Mexico. 

2. Winter Range: From Central Mexico northward to the Ohio and Potomac valleys and 
casually farther north. 

3. Migration: Males migrate northward ahead of the females and more northerly breeding 
birds ahead of local summer residents. Friedmann* gives the dates for different 
localities about as follows: 

March 1, passing through northern Texas and southern Louisiana. 
March 10, North Carolina. 

March 20, southern Indiana to southern New Jersey. 

April 1, central Michigan, New York, and southern New England. 
April 10, Ontario, Quebec, and northern Maine. 

4. Preferred Habitat: Feeding on the ground about lawns and pastures but laying thei: eggs 
indiscriminately in nests of smaller birds in fields, gardens, and woodlands. Often 
seen and heard perched on the tip-tops of shade trees. 
5. Song and Call-notes: The males give a very high-pitched, shrill, hissing whistle; the 
females, a chatter, especially when taking flight. The song is similar to the call-note 
of the male but preceded by two or three rather weak, liquid notes written by Wet- 
more as “Bub ko lum tseee.” This song is usually given with display of plumage—the 
bird puffing out its feathers, spreading its wings and tail, and falling forward over 
the branch. 

6. Food: Largely weed-seed during the fall, winter, and early spring, with approximately 

50 per cent insects during the summer. Seldom touches fruits. 

7. Economic Status: From the standpoint of food, a beneficial bird but because of its para- 

sitic habit, its young replace more beneficial insectivorous species that would other- 

wise be raised by the foster parent. 

8. Nests: Never builds a nest of its own, laying its eggs in the nests of other birds, usually 

smaller species. Friedmann lists about 80 species that are regularly parasitized and 

115 others in whose nests Cowbirds’ eggs have been found at least once. 

9. Eggs: Larger than a House Sparrow’s (.86 x .65); white, rather evenly speckled with 

cinnamon-brown; usually only one to a nest but sometimes as many as five. 


10. Recognition Marks: The male is iridescent black, with a coffee-brown head; the female 


brownish gray, somewhat lighter below. 


t1. Distinctive Habits: Often seen in flocks on lawns or in pastures following cattle, where 


they walk rather than hop. Again, little groups seen in tree-tops are usually dis- 
playing, whether or not a female is present. The males point their bills at the zenith 
whenever a new bird arrives or when another approaches closely, and usually follow 
by the display already described. 


*Friedmann, Ph.D., H. F., ‘The Cowbirds.’ C. C. Thomas, Pub., 1929. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS 


AUDUBON CLUBS OF THE MARR TRAINING SCHOOL 
IN DETROIT, MICH. 


The work originated in a 5A geography class. Through comparing the routes 
taken by some birds as they leave and return to our country with those routes 
taken by man, the children became interested in the study of birds. An Audubon 
Club, called the American Eagle, was organized and meetings were held once a 
month during the regular class period. 

The next year the enthusiasm and interest spread. More children were eager 
to join. With the American Eagles as a committee, the work was explained to all 
grades. Asa result, nineteen Clubs were formed, with 100 per cent school enrol- _ 
ment, or 927 members. Each Club is fully organized—president, vice-president, 
editor, and treasurer. Every Club is named for some favorite bird, and meets 
once a month. The business part of the meeting is conducted by the officers. 
Then follows a short talk on some interesting phase of bird-life. The presidents 
form the Audubon Council. This Council meets once a month, to discuss the 
business to be brought before the Clubs. 

To make the work more practical, it was suggested that we ask permission to 
establish a bird sanctuary in one of our city parks. A group of our presidents went 
to our Mayor’s office, explained what we were doing, and asked for a part of one 
of our city parks. His reply was as follows: “Choose your own spot. You are 
doing a splendid work. I only wish more children would do the same.” That 
was in May, 1927. 

That summer we put up 27 bird-houses. Now, each year, we give a May 
Pageant, depicting the work we are doing and at the same time gain some new 
addition to our sanctuary. At present we have 87 bird-houses, 19 feeding- 
stations, and a bird-bath. 

A paper, the Marr Warbler, is published every two months. This paper is 
handled through the editors of our Clubs and is entirely the children’s work. 
At first we were aided financially by our school fund, but now the paper is self- 
supporting. It sells for 5 cents a copy, and costs us 234 cents to publish it. With 
the money we make, we buy food for the feeding-stations. The sanctuary is 
about 12 miles from our school-building, yet all winter little groups have assumed 
the responsibility of keeping the stations filled. 

It is a whole-school project and a part of the regular classroom program. 
Aside from the splendid interest in bird-life, much valuable stimulation has been 
given the art, music, reading, language, arithmetic, and, in fact, every depart- 
ment of our school. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF THE AUDUBON CLUBS. 


1. Elimination of a desire to kill unnecessarily. 
2. Reverence for life. 
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3. Coépeiation with others in specific undertakings. 
4. Appreciation of all wild bird-life. 
SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES. 

1. A better understanding of man’s dependence on our useful birds. 

2. Create more interest in our care of bird-life through our bird sanctuary, feeding-sta- 
tions, etc. 

3. A better understanding of the joys, sorrows, tragedies, etc., of all birds. 

4. Keener observation. 

Topics FoR DiscussION. 

1. Origin of birds, how adapted for flying, system of breathing, arrangement of feathers, 
bird families. 

2. Bird-migration, effect of migration on ealy civilization, early beliefs, extent of migration, 
causes, characteristics of migration among different species, land marks, highways, experi- 
ments, and effect of the glacial period on bird-migration. 

3. Arrival of birds from their winter homes, bird-courtship, bird-songs, bird-calls, use of 
each, substitutes for songs, season of song, time of day, method of delivery, and symbols 
used in recording. 

4. Characteristics of bird-fighting, causes, and antics used in securing a mate. 

5. Nesting, time of year, sites chosen, influencing factors (food), weather, and protection 
from enemies. 

6. Variation in nest-building, materials used, origin of nests. 

7. Incubation, protective coloration, hatching of eggs, types of birds—those that care for 
themselves as soon as hatched and those that need the care of parents. 

8. How the young birds are fed, teaching the babies to fly, plumage, defense of young, 
and coloration. 

g. Useful birds, —Bob-white, Woodpecker, Nuthatch, etc. 

10. Song-birds,—Thrush family, Wrens, Blackbird family, Finches, and some of the 
Sparrows. Jennie B. Smitu 

[This report should furnish inspiration for many other Audubon Clubs that wonder what 
to do next.—A. A. A.] 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
MY PET ROBIN 


One cold day in December I found a frozen Robin in our back yard. I carried 
it inside and put it in a medium-sized pasteboard box. I put three perches in the 
box. 

I fed it the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, bits of cheese, tiny berries, and water 
from a dropper. 

It would let us pick it up and carry it. It always wanted to be where we were. 

January 3 I let it out in the yard. It ate a few insects and flew back into the 
house. I kept it all winter. One day in the spring I let it out to eat some insects 
and it flew away with the other Robins. 

The next winter my little Robin came back. I let it roost in a tree but every 
day it came to get some food. I put sunflower seed out for it. It would still let 
me catch it. I put corn and sunflower seed out for two Cardinals who have made 
a nest in our back yard. These birds do not fight the Robin. The Cardinals 
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come and call at the back door early every morning and as soon as my little 
five-year-old sister hears them she gets up and goes out to feed them. 

I hope my Robin will always come back to me in the winter—EvELYN WADE 
(age 12 years), Grade Low Six, Mt. Auburn School, Dallas, Texas. (Member 
Jr. Audubon Club.) 


A BABY SKIMMER 


Last summer my mother and 
father took me to Pelican Island. 
My brother and some other boys 
went, too. 

There were a lot of Black 
Skimmers. My mother banded 
about 50. These birds fly around 
the water, and lay their eggs in the 
sand. .We found some babies that 
could not fly. 

My mother banded the baby 
birds. The eggs are white, with 
black spots. The Black Skimmers 
are like Sea Gulls, only the lower 
bill is longer than the upper bill. 


. . ' A YOUNG SKIMMER. IN YOUNG BIRDS THE 
Here is a picture of myself holding MANDIBLES ARE OF EQUAL LENGTH 


a baby Black Skimmer whose lower 
mandible is already growing longer than the upper.—MArRGARET Epwarps (age 
10 years), Fairhope, Ala. 


THE AMERICAN BITTERN 


Once, while exploring a large swamp, I discovered, some distance away, a very 
odd bird approaching slowly. It was shaped like a Heron. Now and then its 
rather long neck would reach to the ground, examine or eat something, and then 
the bird would continue on. 

I remained very quiet. Soon it came within 2 to 3 feet of me, and discovered 
my presence. Its neck shot up, and it remained as still as a stone statue until 
I left. While it was so very still one might have mistaken it for a bunch of marsh 
grass. Most birds would have taken flight in great alarm. 

I am glad to have had such an opportunity to examine this rather rare bird.— 
Joun R. Forses (age 16 years), Roxbury, Mass. 
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THE EAGLE BILL 


Some of our members may recall that on 
January 6, 1930, a bill was introduced in 
the United States Senate by Senator Peter 
Norbeck, and in the House by Congressman 
August H. Andresen, to extend protection 
to the Bald Eagle. The bill was drawn by 
the President of this Association who se- 
cured the consent of these gentlemen to 
handle it in Congress. Before this action, 
however, the matter was taken up with the 
members of the National Committee on 
Wild-Life Legislation, representing the 
large membership organizations  specifi- 
cally interested in national laws for the 
conservation of wild life, so the bill went to 
Congress, not as an Audubon Bill, but as a 
National Committee on Wild-Life Legis- 
lation Bill. Much effort has been put for- 
ward by this Association and other organiza- 
tions with which it is coéperating in bringing 
to the attention of Congress the earnest 
desire of its members and others that this 
magnificent bird should be more adequately 
protected. 

The Senate Bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry for 
consideration. Following the usual pro- 
cedure, the Chairman of this Committee, 


Senator Charles L. McNary, forwarded the 
bill to the Secretary of Agriculture, as this 
Department of the Government would be 
responsible for the enforcement of the law 
should it be enacted. Here certain modifi- 
cations were made in the bill which in the 
opinion of the Department of Agriculture 
would strengthen the measure. One of the 
changes contemplated was an appropriation. 
This made it necessary to send the bill to 
the Bureau of the Budget. There the 
measure was approved and it then came 
back to the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. On 
February 12, 1930, the Committee amended 
the bill, following closely the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
on that date reported it to the Senate for 
favorable action. 

Senator Norbeck, who has had long 
experience in Congressional legislative mat- 
ters, at once laid his plans to get considera- 
tion by the Senate as soon as possible. The 
reading public is quite well aware of the 
fact that it is often an easy matter in the 
Senate to block the passage of legislation. 
Thousands of bills never become: laws, so 
easy is it for a single Senator to take ad- 
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vantage of some Senate rule to prevent a 
bill reaching a vote. There are various 
ways by which a Senator may attempt to 
bring up a bill for consideration. Senator 
Norbeck, who, it will be recalled, last year 
secured in the Senate a favorable action on 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Bill, 
authorizing about $8,000,000 for wild-life 
refuges, found that the best way to be 
assured of getting action on the Eagle Bill 
was to bring it up on the Unanimous- 
Consent Calendar. This he succeeded in 
doing on April 7. 

The great interest displayed in the Eagle 
Bill by many conservationists throughout 
the country suggests that it may be well 
to quote the page of the Congressional 
Record of that date, showing exactly what 
occurred when the bill to preserve the bird, 
which is the emblem of our National Inde- 
pendence, came before the United States 
Senate for a formal vote. 


Protection of the American Eagle 


The bill (S.2908) extending protection to 
the American Eagle was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
with an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That it shall be unlawful within the continental 
United States, Alaska, Porto Rico, or Hawaii, 
for any person to take, kill, or capture, attempt 
to take, kill or capture, possess, offer for sale, 
sell, offer to purchase, purchase, deliver for 
shipment, ship, cause to be shipped, deliver for 
transportation, transport, cause to be trans- 
ported, carry, or cause to be carried by any 
means whatever, receive for shipment, trans- 
portation, or carriage, or to export, at any time, 
or in any manner, any Bald Eagle (the emblem 
of the United States and commonly known as the 
American Eagle) or any part thereof, or the nest 
or egg of any such bird, except for scientific 
purposes, or in defense of wild life or agricultural 
or other interests, as permitted by regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, effective when 
approved and proclaimed by the President of 
the United States, under a penalty of not ex- 
ceeding $100, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
60 days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 2. For the efficient execution of this act 
the judges of the several courts established under 
the laws of the United States, United States 
Commissioners, and the persons appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enforce this act, 
shall have with respect thereto like powers and 
duties as are conferred by section 5 of the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 706) 
upon said judges, commissioners, and employees 
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of the Department of Agriculture appointed to 
enforce the act last aforesaid. Any bird, or part, 
nest, or egg thereof when seized in connection 
with a violation of this act shall be disposed of as 
provided by section 5 of said Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to make such expenditures for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere and for the payment of any other 
necessary expenses in carrying into effect the 
purposes of this act, and there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$5000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
and thereafter such sums as may be appropriated 
by Congress from time to time, which shall be 
expended by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
carrying into effect the provisions of this act. 

Mr. Ditt. Mr. President, I understand 
that the Senator from South Dakota has an 
amendment to offer that will cure the objec- 
tion I made to the bill. 

Mr. NorsBeck. I have sent the amendment 
to the desk, to be inserted after section 1. 

Tue VicE-PRESIDENT. The amendment 
to the amendment will be stated. 

Tue Curer CLerK. At the end of section 
1 it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That it shall not be unlawful to 
kill any such Eagles within such area when in 
the act of destroying wild or tame lambs or 
fawns, or foxes on fox farms. 


Mr. Dirt. I think the words “or chickens 
or fowl” ought to be added. 

Mr. NorBeEck. Mr. President, that makes 
it so far-reaching that it will be misunder- 
stood. The Senator and I agreed to this 
amendment. The Senator said he objected 
only because we took it out. Now I am 
putting it back in again. 

Mr. Dirt. If an Eagle is found killing 
chickens or turkeys or ducks, I think it 
certainly ought to be killed. I think the 
Senator ought to accept, that amendment. 

Mr. Norseck. While that may be true, 
it is so easy to have that as an excuse for 
anyone killing an Eagle. We would not be 
able to punish anyone for killing an Eagle 
if we had that in the bill. I hope the Senator 
will not press that suggestion. I have 
accepted his proposition just the way he 
asked it. 

Mr. Ditt. Oh, no; I want to make my 
position clear, Mr. President. Certainly a 
farmer should not be guilty of violating the 
law if he kills an Eagle that is destroying 
his own chickens or his own turkeys or ducks 
or other domestic fowl. I am sure the 
Senator from South Dakota himself does not 
want to have a bill passed that makes it a 
crime for a farmer to kill an Eagle that is 
destroying domestic fowl. 

Mr. Norpeck. I am going to accept 
anything the Senator compels me to accept, 
because I want to get the bill through; but 
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I think it will pretty much destroy the 
value of the bill and will not give much 
protection to the national bird if we do it. 

Mr. Ditt. I do not know that it will; 
but I do not know what harm it will do. 

Mr. Norreck. The farmers have not 
complained about the Eagles killing chickens 
and turkeys. This furnishes an excuse for 
a man who wishes to destroy one of these 
birds to say that he was in danger of losing 
some chickens. 

Mr. Dit. It does not say that; it says, 
“Tn the act of destroying.” 

Mr. Norpeck. Yes, but that is all up 
to him to interpret. He is the only witness. 

Mr. Dirt. The Senator represents a 
farm State; and I am rather astonished that 
he should take the position that the farmer 
who would kill an Eagle that was destroying 
his own domestic fowl should not be per- 
mitted to do so. 

Mr. Norseck. We have a sprinkling of 
Eagles, and I have never heard of a farmer 
complaining about the Eagles—not one. 
I was sure the Senator was with me on the 
question. 

Mr. Ditt. I do not think the farmers 
have any interest in maintaining the Eagles 
in this country. 

THE VicE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. Ditt. I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota by 
inserting the words “domestic fowls.” 

Mr. Norseck. I will accept the amend- 
ment. I have to. 

THE Vice-PRESIDENT. The Senator modi- 
fies his amendment by inserting the language 
which will be stated by the Secretary. 

THe Curer CLerK. In the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota, after 
the word “destroying,” insert ‘domestic 
fowls,” so as to read: 

Domestic fowls, wild or tame lambs or fawns, 
or foxes on fox farms. 

The amendment, as modified, to the 
amendment of the Committee was agreed to. 


The amendment of the Committee, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as 
amended, and the amendment was con- 
curred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill extending protection to the Bald 
Eagle, the emblem of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” 

Tue VicE-PREsIDENT. This completes 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 


At the present writing the Eagle Bill is 
held in the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. Congressman Andresen has made 
four attempts to get the Committee to vote 
it out for consideration in the House. There 
is opposition on the part of some of the 
Committee members. Chairman Gilbert 
N. Haugen, of Northwood, Iowa, is reported 
as not being interested in advancing the 
bill. Congressman Charles Adkins, of 
Decatur, Illinois, is very pronounced in 
protesting against the measure, claiming 
that it is, “The biggest joke ever introduced 
in Congress.” Still a third who is opposed 
is Donald F. Snow, of Bangor, Maine, who 
told the writer that he was in the chicken 
business, that Hawks catch chickens and 
the Eagle looks very much like a Hawk to 
him. 

Unless the constituents of these men in 
their home States will communicate their 
wishes in behalf of the Bald Eagle Bill in 
response to the appeals which we have sent 
them, it is quite probable that these gentle- 
men will continue their opposition. Unless 
that Committee reports the bill, of course 
it cannot be voted on in the House. 


PROPOSED EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK 


For a long time many people have felt 
that some plan should be developed whereby 
a large section of the Everglades of South 
Florida, the mangrove swamps, and beauti- 
ful palm hammocks, might be preserved for 
posterity. Two or three years ago an organi- 
zation was formed in Miami, known as The 
Tropic Everglades National Park Associa- 
tion. The president is Dr. David Fairchild, 
of Coconut Grove. Mr. Ernest F. Coe, of 


Miami, is the man by whose efforts this 
organization was formed and he is its ener- 
getic and resourceful secretary. As a result 
of the work of this Association, interest in 
preserving the Everglades has been crystal- 
lized with the idea of making of this area 
a National Park. 

General sentiment on the subject grew, 
until last spring Congress authorized the 
National Park Service to make an investi- 
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WOOD IBISES AND EGRETS TAKING FLIGHT OVER EVERGLADES, SOUTH FLORIDA, NEAR 
BREEDING-PLACE PROTECTED BY GUARDS EMPLOYED BY THE AUDUBON ASSOCIATION 


gation of the territory in order to determine 
whether, in the opinion of that Service, the 
region is suitable for park purposes. A 
Committee was appointed to conduct this 
investigation, which consisted of Horace 
Albright, Director of National Parks; Arno 
P, Cammerer, Associate Director; Roger 
W. Toll Superintendent of Yellowstone 
National Park; Ebert K. Burlew, Secretary 
to Hon. Ray L. Wilbur; Dr. Herman C. 
Bumpus; and the writer. 

On February 11, 1930, the members of 
this Committee assembled in Miami to 
begin their studies. A flight of 150 miles 
over the Everglades was taken in a dirigible; 
by house-boat and launches the investigation 
was continued among the keys and up the 
watercourses in the southern and south- 
western sections of the State. The area is 


tremendously interesting from the scenic 
and historic points of view, and its vast 
floral and faunal content make of it one of 
the few remaining sections of our country 
which are of outstanding National Park 
caliber. The writer has visited fifteen of our 
twenty-one National Parks, and in his 
opinion there are very few that can outrank 
this area in furnishing an environment of 
such continuous and constantly absorbing 
interest to the observant traveler. 

It is the one tropical region within the 
boundaries of continental United States. 
Its wonderful expanses of saw-grass, dotted 
with hammocks, and clothed with moss- 
hung oaks and orchids, its vine-clad trees, 
its sixteen species of native palms, with 
the lianas, the strangling figs, and the 
weird mangrove forests combine to produce 
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a wonderland for the person who cares for 
unusual exhibits in the out-of-doors. Its 
educational and inspirational values are 
tremendous. 

Hundreds of miles of waterways through 
the labyrinth of mangrove keys and the 
rivers provide great opportunities for the 
angler. Here fish of many species abound. 

The 550 Seminole Indians left in Florida 
have their camps mostly in regions adjacent 
to the proposed National Park, and clothed 
in their picturesque costumes are an added 
interest to the territory. They might well 
serve as guides, taking visitors in their 
dugout canoes far into the fastnesses of 
the Glades. 

The Audubon 
by means of employed agents, four im- 
portant colonies of water-birds in the Ever- 


Association is guarding, 
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glades territory. Two of these were visited 
by the members of the Committee, and in 
the breeding rookery on Shark River at 
least 15,000 Ibises and Herons were seen. 
Such vast numbers of astonishingly beauti- 
ful birds would be of unending interest to 
the many visitors to this region if it were 
open only slightly for purposes of travel 
and observation. 

All the members of the Committee were 
greatly impressed with the advisability of 
establishing an area of perhaps 1500 square 
miles as a great Tropical Waterway National 
Park in South Florida. The Committee has 
formally presented its views to Hon. Ray 
L. Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, and 
this report in due time doubtless will be 
laid before Congress. 


EGRETS AND SNOWY EGRETS WHOSE BREEDING COLONY IN THE EVERGLADES 
IS GUARDED BY THE AUDUBON ASSOCIATION’S WARDENS 
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OIL POLLUTION AND SEA-BIRD FATALITIES 


By ALDEN H. HADLEY 


Brrp-LorE the 


In the 
writer gave an account of his observations, 
on the east end of Long Island, concerning 
the killing of sea-birds by oil pollution. 
Those who read this report will perhaps be 


March-April 


interested in learning of additional investi- 
gations which have been made with reference 
to fatalities from the same source on the 
coast of Massachusetts. 

In compliance with a request to investi- 
gate the reported killing of sea-birds at 
various points along the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, it recently became my privilege, 
in company with Dr. John B. May and 
Winthrop Packard, to visit the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard, also a portion of the 
southern and southeastern shores of Cape 
Cod. At the west end of Martha’s Vineyard, 
numbeis of water-fowl had succumbed to 
the oil, but the fatalities were by no means 
so great as about Chatham on Cape Cod. 
Heie, on April 4, in places the shores were 
dotted with Eider Ducks, Scoters, and Loons 
which had been killed by the oil-polluted 
waters. 

However, greater losses appear to have 
occurred on Nantucket Island, which I 
was unable to visit. The following from a 
repoit of a District Game Warden to 
William C. Adams, Director of Conservation 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
tells a tragic story of the killing of large 
numbers of water-fowl: 

“T am enclosing a map of Nantucket 
showing where I have found hundreds of 
Scoters, Old Squaws, and Eider Ducks 
killed by oil. It would be safe to say that 
thousands of birds have been killed there 
this year by oil-wastes. .. . 

“IT have gone over my diary very care- 
fully and find that the first birds that I 
noticed killed were on January 24. These 
birds were on the beach at Eel Point. I 
examined them very carefully and found 
that they were covered with a heavy coating 
of oil. This oil had worked into their feathers 
until it was as heavy as tar, and some of the 
birds had their wings stuck to their sides so 


badly that it was necessary to give the wings 
a good pull in onder to free them from 
their bodies. 

“On January 27, while at Maddaket, I 
counted on one section of the beach about 
300 yards long, 31 Ducks and 4 Loons. 
Some of these Ducks were Old Squaws 
They were all coated so badly that none of 
their white feathers could be seen. 

“On February 25, I went to Coskata 
Beach where the beach was covered with 
dead and dying birds. Some of them were 
so weak that they made no attempt to get 
out of my way. I would estimate that there 
were over 1000 birds in this condition. 

“On February 27, while at Eel Point, on 
a stretch of beach about fcur miles long, I 
counted 512 dead birds on the beach, all of 
which had come in contact with oil. About 
200 of them were Eider Ducks.” 

Other District Wardens in the employ of 
the Massachusetts Department of Conserva- 
tion also have submitted reports to Director 
Adams. Of these, some tell of the presence 
of the oil menace in their districts, while 
others have not observed it. One, stationed 
on Cape Cod, writes as follows: 

“This condition has prevailed for the past 
two or three years, to my knowledge, al- 
though this past season the number of birds F 
killed by oil seems to have increased. I have 
noticed that this condition is greater on the 
south shore of the Cape, from Chatham to 
Woods Hole. I think that the number of 
birds killed in this manner is increasing and 
in time will be a serious menace, unless 
checked, to wild life.’ 

Another District Warden, writing from 
Salem, states: 

“In answer to your letter of April 8, 1930, 
in regard to wild-fowl destruction due to 
oil on the water, I would say that I have 
received no complaints on this subject, as 
yet. We have had trouble with oil on the 
water killing lobsters that were in cars in 
both Salem and Beverly Harbors, and I 
have seen the shores of the Danvers River 
lined, for about three or four feet out, with it. 


ONE OF A LARGE NUMBER OF LOONS WHICH HAVE FALLEN VICTIMS TO OIL 
ABOUT THE COASTS OF CAPE COD, MASS. 
_ Note the oil-soaked underparts. This young man, Everett Eldredge, a senior in the Chatham High School, 
is a keen bird-student and bird-lover, and greatly deplores the destruction of sea-birds along the coasts of 
his beloved Cape Cod. 


Photograph by Alden H, Hadley 
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WILD WATER-FOWL KILLED BY OIL POLLUTION ON BEACH AT CHATHAM, 
CAPE COD, MASS. 


These Eiders, Scoters, and Loons were picked up in a few moments on April 4, 1030, 
by Dr. John B. May, Winthrop Packard, Everett Eldredge, and Alden H. Hadley 


Photograph by Alden H. Hadley 


“One day last summer the oil was so thick 
on the water that the Harbor 
Master posted a man at the Yacht Club 
landing to keep people from throwing lighted 
into the water. 


Beverly 


cigarettes and matches 
There is hardly a day but that oil can be 
found either on the shore or in the water of 
Mackerel Cove in Beverly.” 


These, and similar reports of conditions 


all the way from Massachusetts to Virginia, 
and elsewhere, both on our coastal and inland 
waters, combined with accounts of increasing 
pollution about the seacoasts of Europe, are 
but convincing evidence that oil pollution is 
becoming a problem of tremendous concern, 
and that only through the most carefully 
considered national and international action 
will it ever receive any adequate solution. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Dr. Pearson Visits Europe 


On May 2, Dr. Pearson sailed for Europe, 
this being his fourth trip abroad in the 
interests of international bird protection. 
His present journey is for the purpose of 
still further collaborating with European 
leaders in order to obtain closer coéperation 
between their respective countries, and also 
with other countries throughout the world. 

Our members will be interested in knowing 


that Dr. Pearson has been invited to preside 
at the bird-protection sessions of the Inter- 
national Ornithological Congress which is 
to convene in Amsterdam during the first 
week in June. Immediately following this 
Congress, there also will be a meeting of the 
delegates of the. various countries repre- 
sented on the International Committee for 
Bird Preservation of which Dr. Pearson is 
Chairman. 

A number of very important problems are 
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claiming the attention of European bird- 
protectionists. Foremost among these is 
that of securing concord among the various 
nations concerned with reference to an 
International Treaty, similar to that ratified 
in 1918 between the United States and 
Great Britain. The Treaty of Paris in 1902 
has admittedly proved ineffective, partly 
because of the failure to ratify by several 
of the participating nations, and partly 
because of the failure to formulate a scientific 
schedule which would prove most effective 
taking all the nations into consideration. 

In addition to the problem of an Inter- 
national Treaty, there is that of oil pollution 
on the seas which is, more and more, causing 
deep concern among those nations with 
coastal waters. This, and the need for the 
systematic establishment of refuges for the 
hard-pressed wild water-fowl, will be given 
careful consideration by the delegates to 
the meeting. 

Not the least among the questions which 
will come up for discussion will be that of 
the prohibition of the sale of game- birds 
not actually hand-reared on estates or game- 
farms. This is a principle which never, as 
yet, has been regarded with any show of 
sympathy by European bird-protectionists. 
Nevertheless, its ultimate acceptance is 
greatly to be desired, for the commercial- 
ization of wild game-birds and animals can 
no longer be continued if we hope to main- 
tain adequate breeding stocks in the various 
countries of the world. 


Hearing Held on Federal Oil 
Pollution Bill 


A measure of unusual importance is the bill 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
on March 10, 1930, by Representative Hud- 
son, of Michigan, and known as H. R. 10625. 

Following its introduction by Mr. Hudson, 
it was referred to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed. A 
hearing on this measure was held on May 2. 
Unfortunately, the many activities of the 


Congress caused the absence of several 
members of the Rivers and Harvors Com- 
mittee, and the hearing was cut short and 
postponed until the following day. 
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There were in attendance, representatives 
of the Bureau of Fisheries, the Biological 
Survey, and the Standard Oil Company. 
Dr. George W. Fields, representing the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Asso iation 
and the American Wild Fowlers, was also 
present, and took a prominent part in the 
hearing, as it had been largely through his 
untiring efforts that the present bill was 
brought forward. The Naticnal Committee 
on Wild-Life Legislation was represented by 
Carlos Avery, Vice-Chairman, who spoke in 
favor of the bill, while the Audubon Asso- 
ciation was represented by Alden H. Hadley, 
who told of his personal observations con 
cerning the effects of oil pollution upon wild 
water-fowl. His evidence was reinforced by 
the presentation of photographs made in 
the field. 

Bill H. R. 10625 is an amendment to the 
Oil Pollution Act of 1924 which relates 
solely to coastal waters. The chief features 
of the new bill are the definition of ‘oil’ to 
mean “mineral oil of any kind, or in any form 
including oil, oil-sludge, and oil refuse’; 
also, in the definition of ‘‘navigable waters of 
the United States” to mean “all portions of 
the sea within the territorial jurisdiction of 
the United States and all inland waters 
navigable in fact.” 

The bill furthermore states in Section 3: 

“That, except in case of emergency im- 
periling life or property, or unavoidable 
accident, collision, or stranding, and except 
as otherwise permitted by regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary as hereinafter 
authorized, it shall be unlawful for any person 
to discharge, or suffer, or permit the dis- 
charge or escape of oil by any method, means, 
or manner from any source, into or upon 
any navigable waters of the United States, 
or into or upon any of the Great Lakes, 
their harbors and their connecting channels. 

“The Secretary is authorized and em- 
powered to prescribe regulations permitting 
the discharge of oil from vessels in such 
quantities, under such conditions, and at 
such times and places as in his opinion will 
not be deleterious to health or sea food, or to 
the migratory wildf-owl, or to the food supply 
of wild birds protected by treaty acts now or 
hereafter in force, or a menace to navigation 
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or dangerous to persons or property engaged 
in commerce on such waters, and for the 
loading, handling, and unleading of oil.” 

An additional feature cof the bill is the 
provision for those officials, who have powet 
and authority to enforce the Migratory Bird 
Act, to be equally entrusted, along with the 
other designated agencies, with the enforce- 
ment of the Oil Pollution Act. 

It is interesting to note that opposition to 
this all-important measure was strongly 
manifested at the preliminary hearing by 
representatives of the Standard Oil Company, 
and the indications are that this opposition 
will continue without abatement. 


Savannah Junior Audubon Society Sends 
Bird-Houses to Arlington Cemetery 


Recently, nesting-boxes made by the 
Junicr Audubon Club members of Savannah 
have been donated to, and accepted by, the 
Arlington National Cemetery. These have 
been erected in suitable places to add to the 
beauty of this burial ground of American 
heroes. It may be recalled that the need of 
bird-boxes for this Naticnal Cemetery was 
broadcast, some time ago, by the Alexandria, 
Arlington and Mount Vernon Audubon 
Society. 

Mrs. J. E. Wingo, the Association’s Field 
Agent for the Savannah region, is in receipt 
of a letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
G. Mortimer, Quartermaster Supply-Officer 
of the War Department in Washington, 
expressing appreciation of this interest on 
the part of the children of Savannah. He 
gave expression of his keen pleasure in reading 
the short essays enclosed in the bird-houses. 

Great interest and enthusiasm in bird- 
study work among the Junior Club members 
of Savannah is reported by Mrs. Wingo. 
The Club of the A-1 class of the Thirty-fifth 
Junior High School recently had 100 per 
cent attendance during the period of a week. 


Cumberland Falls To Be Made 
State Park 


To those who have followed the contro- 
versy which has grown out of the attempt to 
utilize Cumberland Falls for hydro-electric 


development, the recent action of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature will come as welcome news. 
A bill has been passed providing for the ac- 
ceptance of former United States Senator, 
T. Coleman duPont’s offer to provide funds 
for the purchase of 2200 acres of land at 
Cumberland Falls for a State Park. 

The State Legislature also passed, over 
Governor Sampson’s veto, another bill 
relating to the duPont offer which gives 
authority to the State Park Commission to 
acquire property for State Park purposes by 
the power of eminent domain when so 
directed by the General Assembly. 

The controversy over Cumberland Falls, 
some time ago, assumed national prominence, 
and enlisted, among those who were fighting 
against its commercialization, not only 
many individuals well known throughout the 
nation, but national conservation organiza- 
tions as well. The far-reaching importance 
of the principle invelved in this dispute is, 
no doubt, the reason for the great and active 
interest that has been aroused, and is 
sufficient excuse for the activities of those 
who reside outside of the State of Kentucky. 
It is an outstanding example of that con- 
flict which in our country is ever becoming 
more pronounced, between those commercial 
interests which would seek to profit by 
hydro-electric power development and those 
nature-lovers and conservationists who be- 
lieve that such enterprises should not be 
permitted to despoil certain areas of unusual 
scenic beauty. 

As a result of this and similar contro- 
versies, one thing has been brought out in 
clear perspective, and that is the insidious- 
ness of the widespread propaganda which 
has sought to pervert judgment and to 
mislead, not only those in authority, but 
the people as a whole. It is this phase of 
the subject which recently has so aroused 
many of those sane and conservative con- 
servationists who are fighting to save 
outdoor America for future generations. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the legis- 
lation recently enacted by the Kentucky 
State Legislature will preserve for all time 
this region of unusual interest and scenic 
beauty. 
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Izaak Walton League Holds 
Annual Convention 

The Eighth Annual National Convention 
of the Izaak Walton League of America was 
held in Chicago, April 24, 25, 26, 1930. 
Delegates and members from many parts of 
the country were in attendance. A number of 
men, nationally prominent in conservation 
circles, and also a few officially connected 
with Federal Bureaus, were present and on 
the program. Among these were Paul G. 
Redington, Chief of the United States Bio- 
logical Survey, Henry O’Malley. of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, Nelson C. Brown, of the New 
York State College of Forestry, Horace M. 
Albright, Director of the National Park 
Service, and Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
President of Clark University. 

At the last session of the convention, Dr. 
George E. Vincent, nationally known scholar 
and publicist, and recently retired President 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, was unani- 
mously elected to the presidency of the 
League to succeed Dr. Henry Baldwin Ward. 

The Audubon Association had received a 
cordial invitation from the League to furnish 
an educational exhibit to be put on in con- 
nection with the National Outdoor Show, 
which was held simultaneously with the 
convention. A Special Exhibit was accord- 
ingly prepared and installed by Alden H. 
Hadley who represented the Association at 
the convention. 

Many hundreds of visitors were daily 
received and entertained at the Aududon 
booth, and thousands of educational leaf 
lets and other citculars were distributed 
free of charge. 


Movement to Restore Currituck Sound 
Made in House Rivers and Harbors Bill 


The movement, which began five years 
ago, for the restoration of the waters of 
Currituck Sound to their original pristine 
and uncontaminated condition seemed in 
a fair way to succeed when, on April 18, 
there was voted into the Rivers and Harbors 
Bill by the House Committee, a plan pro- 
viding for such restoration. 

The plan adopted authorizes the ex- 
penditure of $500,000 for the rebuilding of 
the lock which, a number of years ago, was 


removed as an experiment by the Govern- 
ment without the authority of Congress. 
Of the total expense of restoration, the bill 
provides that the Federal Government 
shall bear $400,000, and the States of 
North Carolina and Virginia $100,000. 

Ever since the removal of the lock, many 
prominent conservationists, who have been 
familiar with the situation, have been made 
sick at heart at the devastation wrought 
by the influx of the polluted waters of 
Chesapeake Bay and Norfolk Harbor 
flowing into the fresh, pure waters of Back 
Bay, Va., and Currituck Sound, N. C. 

Various well-known national conservation 
organizations of the country have been 
prominently identified with the fight for 
the rebuilding of the lock and the resultant 
restoration of this famous region, which 
from time immemorial has been a haven 
for wild water-fowl and an ideal habitat 
for fish. Among these organizations this 
Association was actively interested, Dr. 
Pearson having appeared before the House 
Committee in behalf of the measure. 


Bounty System for Control of Predatory 
Birds and Animals Discredited by 
Biological Survey 


The following statement taken from the 
Official Record of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for March 27, 1930, 
serves, in a striking way, to show the in- 
adequacy of the bounty system as a method 
of controlling predatory species. In addition 
to the abuses therein enumerated, this 
Association has long felt that the bounty 
system has been the means of taking into 
the field, at all seasons of the year, large num- 
bers of gunners whose temptations to indis- 
criminate shooting have brought many evils 
in their wake. The statement is as follows: 

“Individuals who defrauded several coun- 
ties in Washington by unlawfully collecting 
bounty money were exposed recently by a 
predatory-animal hunter of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. Several counties in the 
State pay bounties of $5 on bobcats and 
$1 on coyotes on presentation of the pelts 
to the proper county official, who removes 
the right front foot when he allows the 
bounty. The claimant retains the skin. 
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“An auditor of Whitman County asked 
the Biological Survey hunter how many 
bobcats he usually caught in the county 
in a season. The hunter replied that ordi- 
narily he did not take more than four or 
five in three seasons. The auditor intimated 
that perhaps the lederal hunter was not 
fully acquainted with local conditions, 
because that day a man had presented for 
bounty 34 bobcats, declaring on affidavit 
that he had caught them in the immediate 
vicinity within a period of 30 days. The 
matter was reported to the sheriff, who 
apprehended the man. It was found that 
this man had collected $652 in bounties 
on 129 bobcats and 7 coyotes and also that 
most of the skins presented as_ bobcats 
were small ocelots, animals of the far South- 
west, and of little southern wildcats, also 
taken outside the State. 

“Not long after this incident, another 
bounty hunter entered the State and pro- 
ceeded to present for bounty 35 bobcats 
in one county, 48 in another, 30 in another, 
and 4o in still ancther. Investigation by 
the ccunty officials, whose suspicions were 
thus aroused, led to the man’s arrest. In 
his car were 75 bobcats and a sack con- 
taining 356 extra bobcat feet. Close exami- 
nation showed that the feet had been sewed 
onto some of the skins. This man recently 
had strongly condemned, to the Whitman 
County game commissioner, the Biological 
Survey’s paid-hunter method of predatory- 
animal control. 

“The bounty system of enccuraging the 
capture of wild animals has often led to 
fraud, say officials of the Biological Survey, 
who characterize the Washington cases as 
particularly pernicious examples. Fortu- 
nately, the arrest of these dishonest bounty 
hunters has broken up the activities of 
thieves in the State and the Biclcgical 
Survey believes it should go far to demon- 
strate some of the serious disadvantages 
of the bounty system in predatory-animal 
control.” 


Texas Establishes New Game Refuge 


A recent letter from William J. Tucker, 
Executive Secretary of the Texas Game 
Commission, tells of the creation of a new 
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wild-life sanctuary in the southeastern 
portion cf the State. This is in keeping 
with a policy which is being consistently 
carried out since the passage, some time 
ago, of legislation empowering the State to 
take over privately owned areas to be ad- 
ministered by the Game Commission fo1 
sanctuary purposes. 

The tract recently taken over consists 
of virtually all of the Laguna Larga terri- 
tory of the great King Ranch, and is regarded 
by Mr. Tucker as one of the most valuable 
havens for wild water-fowl in the State. 

About two years ago, one million acres, 
near the southern end of the King Ranch, 
were set aside as a game refuge. 


Men Arrested and Fined for Killing 
Upland Plovers 


Indiana State Game Wardens, cn April 
17, arrested three men for shooting Upland 
Plovers, near Lafayette, in the northern 
portion of the State. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Doblebower, bird- 
lovers of Lafayette and friends of the Asso- 
ciation, have related this incident to us. 
They also have reported that on April 11, 
1930, a flock cf at least 150 of these splendid 
birds were seen feeding in a meadow north- 
west of Lafayette. 


Efforts Being Made to Extend Boundaries 
of Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park 


On April 11 a bill to extend the bounda- 
ries of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park in Tennessee and North Carolina, by 
taking in 14,000 acres of timberland in the 
last-named State, was passed by the Lower 
House of Congress. 

The land is owned by a lumber company, 
part of whose holdings are included in the 
Park, and it will be acquired by the State 
of North Carolina for presentation to the 
Federal Government. 

Anticipating that the courts will require 
the State to take the company’s entire hold- 
ings, including the 14,000 acres now outside 
the boundaries, the North Carolina Park 
Commission requested that Congress extend 
the park limits 
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THE LAST HEATH HEN 


This solitary bird, no doubt the last of its race, has again been seen on the Green Farm and reported by Dr. 
Gross during his annual Heath Hen Census made early in April, 1930. This lone bird, a male, was also seen by 
Dr. John B. May and Alden H. Hadley on the afternoon of April 3, 1930, when a brief visit was made to the Green 
Farm in company with Winthrop Packard. 


Photograph by Dr. Alfred O. Gross, April 2, 1929 
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Wisconsin Active in the Establishment 
of Wild-Life Refuges 


According to a report recently issued by 
the State Conservation Commission, Wis- 
334,927 land in 
wild-life sanctuaries. 

These are located in almost every county 
State, and vary in size from the 

State Park to the 110,000-acre 
refuge which is Northern Forest Park in 


consin now has acres of 


in the 
smallest 


Vilas County. 

The total State 
Parks, refuges created by legislative enact- 
Marsh, and the 


have 


acreage includes all 


ment, Horicon smaller 


sanctuaries which been established 
by local petition. 

All of the land represented in these fig 
ures is not State-owned, since the Wisconsin 
possible to create wild-life 
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laws make it 
refuges on privately owned land. 
the larger areas so set aside are the Forest 
County refuge, comprising two townships 
cf about 46,080 acres, and the well-known 
Marsh in 
consists of approximately 40,000 acres. 

It is interesting to note that the Wisconsin 


Horicon Dodge County, which 


law provides three ways in which refuges 
may be created. 

First, the General Assembly, by special 
act, may establish sanctuaries; second, the 
State 
response to petitions from landowners, set 


Conservation Commission may, in 


ARTHUR 


Just as this issue of Birp-Lore goes to 
press, a letter from Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 
of Charleston, S. C., tells of the death of 
Arthur T. Wayne, on May s5, 
home near Mt. Pleasant. 

“Although 
the letter states, “there was an existing con- 


1930, at his 


greatly improved of late,” 
dition which reached a climax in a cerebral 
hemorrhage. He went as he had lived, among 
his birds, his last act being that of showing 
some specimens to two companions and 
9 

myself, 

Thus another of America’s distinguished 


ornithologists has passed to his reward. 


aside areas of not less than 160 acres; third, 
the Conservation Commission may declare 
certain areas to be sanctuaties without the 
consent of the landowners, in case such 
action is deemed necessary in order to pre- 
serve any species of game or fish. 

In addition to these special methods of 
establishing refuges, all State Parks and 
fish-hatcheries automatically become sanc- 
tuaries, as is the case elsewhere. 


Banded Herring Gull Found with 
Beak Fastened Shut 


An emaciated Herring Gull, with a Bio- 
logical Survey band on its leg, recently was 
found on the beach at Mayport, Fla. Its 
bill was tightly closed and fastened with a 
piece of cord. The Survey’s records show 
that the bird was one of a number of Gulls 
banded six months ago at Gooseberry 
Island, Me. 

Officials of the Bureau point out that the 
bird-bander could have had no part in 
tying up the Gull’s beak, for if this act had 
been performed at the time of the banding 
of the bird, it would have been dead long 
ago. In fact, a stiing was found attached 
to the Gull’s leg, indicating that the bird 
had been accidentally entangled in a piece 
of fish-line, fish-net, or some other cord, 
and that it was not the victim of a malicious 
trick. 


T. WAYNE 


Arthur T. Wayne belonged to one of South 


Carolina’s well-known families. More than 
fifty years of his life had been spent in or- 
nithological research. He was author of 
‘Birds of South Carolina,’ and had contri- 
buted about two hundred special papers on 
birds to various scientific journals. He was 
a Fellow of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, and for many years had been con- 
nected with the Charleston Museum. For 
some time he had looked after the in- 
terests of this Association in having over- 
sight of a colony of Egrets in the region of 
his home. 


